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Schmidt reminds CEG 
of obligation to Poles 


: r 


Polish visitor 


Poland's deputy Prime Minister, Mieczyslaw Rakowskl, talks with Bonn Foreign 
Ministar Hans-Dietrlch Ganscher in Bonn. The surprise visit was the first to a Western 
country by a senlor member of the Polish government since the stata of emargency 
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Chancellor gives 


a warning 


A» change in {lc superpowers” 
splieres of influence could lead lo 
war, says Chancellor Schmidt. , 

tle was responding 1o û suggeslion by 
President Mitlerpund that there should 
be changes to the division of Europe 
worked out al Yalta in 1945. : 

Sehmidt's retori wus prompt. And he 
is rigM. 1 

1t Is hard 1o imagine either America 
or Russia voluntarily relinquishing .any 
of their bastions in Europe. 

So there İs ap sll-party consensus in 

Bonn that keeping the peace must be 
the foremost objective, holding priority 
over freedom for the East Bloc or Ger- 
nian unity. : 
.„ But does not Bonn's policy of accept- 
ing and maintaining the status quo run 
the risk -of losing sight of ‘Germany's 
interest in reunification? 

Reunifjeation is a term that is5 not 
viewed kindly in official parlance nowa- 
days. This is a logical consequence of 
Ihe. policy of, rapprochement .with Mas- 
cow and East Berlin.  .' , 

,It is hard to recognise the, GDR de 
faclo and at the same time tlamour for 
reunification, Besides, Bonn has an un- 
déistandable interest in upholding and, 
whenever possible, adding to the results 
of its Ostpollik. 

That is why it is usually exlremely 
cautious wien a tougher attitude 
towards {he East Bloc is called for, as 
with sanclions against Poland. 

The Opposition has often aecused 
Bonn of being soft on this point, and 
not ‘without justification. HM is nöt en- 
ough to point to some distant nebulous 
future 2 

Getmans, like everyone: else, hare @ 
right to live together in a single nation- 
state, and. not just at same unspecified, 
fardff future date. .:: Falk Qsberger 
-. (Kielar Nşqhctelten, 4 Jaovery $082). 
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was declared. 

ence over Poland, but a Soviet Invasion 
of Polund could deal il un İrreparuble 
blow, as ihe Chancellor warned Mir 


Brezhnev, 
Sliortly befuro Herr Schiildt met Presl- 
denl Reagun, Seeretary of Stalo 


Ilaig Suid the ‘Soviet Union wus in fhe 
process of driving a wedge between 
Bonn and Washington. 

The Chancellor was faced with lhe 
tough task of dispelling any such [eurs 
in Washingion and dashing any such 
hopes in Moscow, 

He hud to convince the President hut 


. Bann's cautious approach tu Poland 


meant neither {hat Germany had 
switched sides and lined up with the 
Eust Bloc nar that Bonn was keen to 
capilalise on the US trade embargo. 

tle also had to make it ‘clear that he 
had no intention of being cast as the 
suapegoat merely because others were at 
a loss whiat to do about Poland. 

Otherwise misunderstanding might 
lead to a dangerous alienation shaking 
the foundations of the Atlantic alliance. 

(General-Anzeiger, 2 January 1982) 
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Critical comments on the Chancellor's 
reluctance to nail his colours to the 
mast on material law in Poland tend to 
stress a special German obligation to Po- 
land in view of the past. 

The Chancellor stressed this aspect 
too in his reference to German aid to 
Poland. : 

Polish underground workers have 
taken to adding the German word Be- 
kanntmachung to offlcial announcements 
billposted by thie military regime. 

' The word means “nnrtouncemeni™" but 
the reference is clear; it invariably heal 
ed Nazi proclamations in occupied Eu- 


rope. 

Le Afonde, the Paris dilly, has even 
gune so far as to say thal Bunn’s policy 
of restraint towards Warsaw is a continua- 
tion of the suppression of Polish free- 
dom agreed by Hiller anc Stalin in 1939, 

Lessuns learnt from the past, if any, 
have tended to differ, but wiıereas the 
division of Poland in 1939 was underta- 
ken in disgraceful! German-Soviel coln- 
plicily, Poland's posl-wur destiny hus 
been decided without reference to Ger- 
muns. 

Germany was not represenled at the 
1945 Yalta conference, il which Roose- 
velt shortsightedly and Churchill pensi- 
vely agreed to leave Poland dependent 
on Russia, a dependence to which Po- 
land has been subjevl since World War 
11 


Among those responsible for General 
Jaruzelski's imposition of martial law in 
Poland, thie Federal Republic of Cerma- 
ny comes virtually at the end of the list. 

Yet ihe .Chancellor remains insistent 
that Germany still has a special respon- 
sibility for peace, and he includes the 
GDR's Erich Honecker in this responsi- 
bility as though nothing had happened 
since he conferred with the. East Ger- 
man leader. 

World peuce may indeed 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
۹ راک ا‎ 2 


‘In ‘a cartoon of the Polish crisis LEx-. 


Ths Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, has 
“ urged Gèrmans not to forget that the 
‘gountry has a spacial obligation towards 
Poland, He made the refarance İn hls 
` New Year address. ١ 
i or decades Fraııce felt Bonn was too 
, J. subservient to America. Chancellor 
` §ehmidt is now accused of showing 
- greater consideration for Moscow than 
+ for. Washington, . 


pitss, the French news weekly, portrayed 
Helmut Schmidt in a servile pose us Mr 
Brezhney’s baotblack. 
` ‘French government circles hint that 
` the :German leader is pursuing such 
weak-kneed policies that France is fort 
ed to side closer with Washinglon, 
.In .his : New Year address Herr 
Schmidt ‘ignored the allegations. They 
came fron a country: where orthotlox 
pro-Moşcow Communists are Cabinet 
Ministers, 
٤ This served only io strengthen his 
impression that fl was merely a case of 0 
Geman whipping boy being needed to 
Provide an alibi for [rınce's own passive 
altitude {towards the Poland. 
The Chancellor suid, as he hil toll 
the. Bundestag, that his lvart was with 
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, `, fhe Pölisk' workers. Hardly a clear decla- 
„lion of commilment. 

| Members of Poland's Solidarity trade 
jnion, are, now forced to resort to clan- 
ا‎ operations, and Herr Schmidt is 
: {nlikely to foliow them underground. 

{ . President ‘Reagan has made it clear 
that Poles who might want to man the 
!bêricades cannot expect support frormi 
, he United States, . ا‎ 
' Itîs a stand reminiscent of John Fos 
, jif Dultes, Secretary of State under Pre 
sident Eisenhower, and. an advocate of 
the rollback approach to Communism. 
| ‘In 1953, after the East German upris- 
; ÎR he'too made it clear that the US 
i. ;Bvemmént had n6 intention. of ericou: 
+ ;Reing revolutionary movements behind 
ihe Iran Curlain. ر‎ 
1 This is a precautionary measure, and 
în understandably appropriate one. 
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German roads will gét you .. . 


there. But why miss the sights. - 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday .. 
routeshave been arranged ... 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an Idea for a holiday 

in Itself. How about ã tour of 
German castles? 


The Castle Route is 200.miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of Its own, to Nurem- :- 
berg, the capltal of Bavarlan  . 
Franconia, The toürshould’...: 
take you three dûys or so. We - 
recommend taking a look at : 
27 castles ên route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany . 
must have. looked like In thé... .. 
Middle Ages. The medlaêöval 
town of Rothenburg ob der ` 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. : 
Heldelberg is still the olty df: 
the Student Priniçêë, | Nurem- ` 
berg you really müst not miss 
the Albrecht Dürer House. .. 


` „Come ang sée forydurselt thé ` 


AA e ASASÊ 


., . "German Middle Ages. Th 
1-Gundelshelm/Neckar. ee E 
2'Heldelberg'. r. aut WINbe your. 


8 Nufêmbêrd' ` ' t. i 
4 Rothenburg/Tauber.. „ ... 


Hh Toul e tits by. 


Pa 


Beothovehstraisise' 69; D-8000 Frarikfurt/M, 


(Cartoon: Oskar/Derllner Morgenpost) 


This explains the party's attempts to 
change its structure from the ground up 
through a selective recruiting of mem- 
bers. 

The FDP is aware of the danger that 
the “four-power system” that has already 
evolved in the Linder will spread to 
national politics. 

This need not mean that the Greens 
will take the five per cent hurdle and 
move info Ihe Bundestag. But the 
Greens and other alternative groups to- 
gelher with the peace movement could 
wresl enough votes from the SPD-FDP 
{o make il impossible for them to form 
u majority government. 


The FDP must come to terms with 
the fact that its stand will become tough- 
er in a four-power system. The Liberals 
will find it impossible to integrate the 
Greens and other alternative groupings 
and yel remain the champion of in- 
dustrial inleresls wîlhin the coalition. 
They can also no longer hopo thal, by 
choosing a chancellorship candidate lke 
Iranz Josef Sirauss, the conservatives 
will drive some of their own vators into 
the FDP fold. 

The FDP's traditional response to 
problems wilhin one coalition has been 
lo opt for another, thus redefining its 
role with a different partner. 

This is the reason for the occasional 
expressions of disenchantment with the 
SPD and the talk of dwindling common 
ground with the present coalition part- 
ner. This also explains the invisible yet 
conlinuous change among the FDP's 
members and followers as il explains the 
many CDU-FDP coalitions in {local 
government. 

The FDP cannot dump the SPD yet 
because the chancellor's policy provides 
little opportunity. 

Also Genscher has repeatedly avowed 
his intention to continue in the present 
government. 

Moreover, the ascent of the Greens 
means that it is no Jonger certain that 
the FDP is actually needed as a coalition 
partner, This forces the Liberals to draft 
their own policy independent of a part- 
ner. 

Essentially, the Liberals are faced wilh 
the same question as their Social Demo- 
cratic parlners: With whom do we face 
1he future? Which common ideas are to 
cement a coalition? What is to be the 
slıape of the Free Democratic Party of 
tomorrow and what is it to stand for? 

There is no indication that the FDP 
has already found the arıswers lo these 
questions.. As a result, the Liberals have 
every reason to be worried about [he 
future. The eight per cent vote of which 
pollsters assure them is no fife insursnce. 

i . Rolf Zundel ` 
(Die Zel, 25 Decamber 1981) 
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ger parly, IL must 
try 1o make itself 
attractive to the 
voter by its political 
ideas and its plat- 
form. But what ex- 
actly is the FDP? | 4 
This is another re- Û 
ason for the party's 
jeopardy. The Libe- 
mals are the smallest 
of the popular par- 
ties yet they have 
the largest political scope. They are a re- 
ceptacle for the orthodox champions of 
a free market economy, an industrial 
growth society and (but this has become 
rare now) environmental protection. 

More than eyer before, the FDP now 
provides a haven for the bourgeoisie, for 
whom emancipation has already gone 
loo far. 

It also provides a home for those who 
show more understanding for altemative 
ways of life and peripheral groups (like 
the gays) than followers of other parties, 

The FDP differs according lo the 
various planes of its organisation. 

The Bundestag caucus essentially re- 
presents a traditionalist-bourgeois party 
along the lines of Lambsdorff and 
Censcher. In fact, coalition with the SPD 
has become a burden which some FDP 
MPs would like to shrug off as soon as 
hey can. ا‎ 

‘This bourgeois: element. is even .stron- 
ger among the grassrools members and 
followers. 

But the FDP is still a prelly radical 
social-liberal grouping among ils middle 
echelon (delegates 1o stale and national 
parly congresses). It is here thal the so- 
cial-liberalism has crystallised in ils nost 
péêrsistent form. 


SPD and FDP together will not get a 
majority. 

In Hesse (like in Lower Saxony), the 
Greens might find it difficult to over- 
come the five per cent hurdle and so get 
in. But there, too, the prospects of anl 
SPD-FDP majority are pretly slim. 

And in Bavaria {he CSU needs no 
coalition partner ‘as the.SPD and FDP 
are fairly insignificant. 


The uncertainties are reflected in the 
disputes among the Liberals as to which 
partner to opt for before the elections. 


In Lower Saxony, the FDP decided 
not to let itself to be pinned down at all. 


This might make sense in some cases, 
as for instance in Bavaria and in Baden- 
Wiürttemberg where the conservative 
majority is unchallengeable, But in 
Lower Saxony it only causes confusion 
and is bad public relations. 


fn Hamburg, there are indications that 
it will favour {he SPD, but it would 
leave a loophole for a way out in emer- 
gency: afler. all, it is perfectly conceiv- 
able that SPD and FDP together will 
nol be strong enough to form a majori- 
ly. 

The FDP’s coalition partner problems 
are nol only due 1o lack of leadership. 
‘They also have to do with the fact that 
ihe old ınethod of stressing the FDP's 
imporlince by opting for one parly, or’ 
another fs ho longer convincing. 


The FDP can no longer tip tlie scales 
to {he left or the right. There are, after 
all, Ihe Greens. 


The traditional mechanics of the party 
syslem are out of alignment. The FDP 
now cannot aulomatically expect 10 be 
elected due 1o its coalition wilh a slron= 


Bonn coalition demonstrates 
a will to survive 


programme, the 1982 operation having 
only از‎ managed lo get off the ground. 


To make matters worse, there afe 
those in Bonn who ask themselves 
whether the finance ministers heart and 
ihe economic affairs minislers reputa- 
tion are firm enough to keep ihe coali- 
tion together. : 


The Bundestag debate will hit the 
SPD-FDP coalition at its weakest spot: 
as soort as unemployment figures hit the 
Iwo million mark, one of {he partners 
will demand an investment programme 
worth billions while the other will. point 
1o ihe self-healing properties of our 
markel economy. 


The next economising debate ‘will 
once more boil down to fighting it out 
between the alleged interests of the 
“man-in-the-street” and the privileges of 
the “haves”, . 

This type of debate is of course nat 
peculiar to left-liberal coalition govern- 
ments nor İs it typically German. 

It is simply a common by-product of 
conomic crises + not only in Germany 
and not only for a few months. 

Dieter Piel ..‏ ا 
(Die Zelt, 25 December 1981)‏ ` 


he Bonn coalition has pulled itself 

together after five months of turbu- 
lence. lt has forcefully demonstrated 
thal it has the will to survive. 


This was shown in the austerity pa- 
ckage that was rejected in the Bundesrat. 
It went back to the Bundestag and pass- 
ed with flying colours, 


And this was despite the fact that it 
contained such unpopular measures a$ 
inereased taxes on alcohol and tobacco, 
culbacks in child allowance and higher 
social security contributions. 

The trouble is that the old problems 
will be succeeded by new ones. 

Some of the problems cast their shad- 
ows even before Christmas. . 1 

For instance, the CDU-CŞU . Linder 
decided to withhold from Bonn DMibn 
they, believe they are entitled to under a 
complicated financial system. The whole 
thing boils. down to yet another hole 
in Bonn's fiscal policy. 

“There is also some talk of further tax 
increases. The pros and cons of govern 
ment job-creation programmes are under 
discussion again and will have to be de- 
cided soon. 


‘There is also rumour of a 1983 economy 
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` FDP faces danger of becoming 
` the fourth party 


verybody talks about the crisis in 
the SPD while problems of the FDP 
are mentioned almost in passing. 

This is a little strange. For it is the 
FDP, the smaller of the coalition part- 
ners, that faces the greater danger. 

If the worst comes to the worst, the 
§PD will only shrink. It would remain 
„one of the two major political parties. 

Bu the FDP can only be wiped out if 
it gets any smaller, 

There are several reasons for the 
threat to its existence. 


` One is that it is about to lose its po- 


werful function as the parly that tips the 
sales. . 

jth the rise of the Greens (envi- 
ronmentalists) the FDP faces a danger of 
hecoming the (ourlh parly. 

This would not be merely a change in 
the popularity table. It would mean an 
ehd {o ils speclal role over the years thal 
has given it greul say in the decision- 
making progress. 

This role has variedly been described 
as ‘the “king maker" or the “im possibil- 
ily of hot being governed by the FDP". 

And in certain phases of the Social 
Liberal coalition, FDP leader Hans-Die- 
irich Genscher wus openly regarded as 
ihe nation’s, mosL.pawerful nman,. 

There is &-Rernèl of ruth in such de- 
seriplions. 

The Free Democrats lave always had 
a say in .fundamenial policy decisions in 
Bonn, ranging [rom the nurket econo= 
my {o Ostpolitik. 

So have {hey in ihe “change of 
course” in Bonn’'s [iscal and economic 
policy which Genscher announced. 

Anybody intent on goveming must 

reckon wilh ihe Free Democrats. 
' lts position is weaker in the Lênder, 
where .its. organisation is not as strong. 
As a.result, it is in the LZnder that the 
erosion process ,is now becoming most 
visible, 

The. Berlin election in May 1981 is a 
telling example. The “Alternative Tick- 
et". {a wide conglomeration of environ 
mentalisls) cornered more seats than the 
FDP. This meant that the Free Demo- 
crats could no longer choose a coalition 
Partner (SPD or, CDU). 

Since’ lhe traditional parties were un- 
willing to [orm a coalition with the en- 
Yironmenialists and the SPD rejected a 
grand coalition there remained only one 
combination thal would have provided a 
majority: CDU-FDP, 2 
: No such coalition ‘was officially an- 
founced. But it in fact exists. 

There is much to indicate that this 
frend will’ continue in the 1982 stale 
lettiois, ‘And if matters Jitile whether 
the Gieenş manage to gét into the siate 
assemblies, What does matter is that 
the FDP'g free choice of coalition part- 
nersisdwîndlinğ. 0  ' 
` In Lower Saxony, a coalition between 
SPD and FDP seems ouf of the question 
if polls are anything 10 go by because 
the two parties together would not get 
fnough seats, ا‎ e 

In Hamburg, the Greens now stand a 
iter chance -of - getting in than the 
Liberals. Polis show here as well that the 
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(Cartoon: Mussil/Frankfurter Rundsch 
Russia and America, will have to resigı 
themselves to Christmas and the Net 
Year bringing no change; they can bıi 
hope fdr progress by Easter. 

Ëvents in Poland have been a seriou 
setback to the Madrid conference, but 
ihey are also a reason wily the talk 
should not be abandoned altogether, 

We all know from experience th 
when the person at the other end of the 


line runs out of arguments he may hang, 


up, resulting in contacts being interrupt 
ed for some time, 

In Madrid both sides still have il 
telephone receivers glued to thelr ed 
as it were, and everyone is anxlous 
ensure, dospito differoncos of oplnla 
that the line is held, 

That, naturally, is much too little. 

Siegfried Lofft 
(Der Tagosspiegci, 20 December {hl 


much of the foreign exchange earned ¥ 
countries all over the East Bloc. : 

Hungary alone, having reintrodue 
small-scale free enterprise, especially 4Î 
the service trades, and borrowed, in if 
dustry, from the free market sys 
seems to be faring beiter than the resl. 

How does the Sovlet Union pro# 
to cope with stagnation and crises İn il. 
years ahead? Mr Brezhnev’s answel Š 
simple enough: 

It is urgently necessary “to provide 
unfailing system of material incentit 
to stimulate people to produce more 4 
improve the quality of output.” 

. This is easily said, but nothing Š م‎ 
been done, Ideologists are against 
forms in the Soviet Union itself, refo5 
such as were envisaged by Alexei Kof: 
gin, and reform in Poland has be 
nipped in the bud. Peter Seidlilt 

(Handelsblatt, 22 December 11l 
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ment or the extension of manoeuvre 
notification to the whole of Europe, an 
issue on which the West's position is 
clear. 

lt is that this is an urgently needed 
confidence-building measure and a pre- 
requisite for the success of an all-Euro- 
pean disarmgment conference as called 
for by the Soviet Union. 

In return for its consent to this the 
East Bloc wants prior notification of 
manoeuvres to be extended to the Atlan- 
tic too. 

So the Russians are only prepared to 
divulge details of troop movements in 
European Russia as far as the Urals pro- 
vided they learn more about the military 
ks of the Americans well beyond 

OPS, 7 1 1 ا‎ 
, This iS @ concession tke Unfled Sites 
is naturally reluctant to make. ` 

So the Europeans, midway between 


٠ و‎ J's not just my idea, 
7. says Brezhnev 


The crisis {n Poland diverts attention 
from crises elsewhere in the East Bloc, 
but everywhere a sober view seems to 
prevail; Ideological Issues are only dise 
cussed when a deviationist puts in an 
appearance, ' 

În’ the. West the current aim is to 
maintain living standards aft their high 
level; in .Comecon. countries people are 
still fighting a dally fight for the most 
basic of foods, 

Supplies of basic commodities are a 
problem, and not only in Poland and 
the .Sovlet Union. In Rumania, for ine 
stance, bread is rationed, : 

-Regulations are in forces entitling peo- 


ple to shop only in the areas where they 
Bive 2 


After price increases in Czechoslovaki 
by a ks 
E rr 
„ The price. increases, for energy and oil 
imposed by: the Soviet Union have: led 
to budget difficullies and filling station 
battlenecks all over the Comecon area, 

Even in the. GDR, whlch has hitherio 
enjoyed a special position by virtue of 


.-İreaty arrangements between Bonn: anı 
, the:East, Bloc and its special er 
` with he Sorel Union, economic indlca- - |... 


tois point to difficulties. 


.. .jidebtedness to. the West ‘and inti 
„Payments: on Western . loans ك‎ 


; İn-reminding them that it still‘ holds the . 


mW WORLD AFFAIRS 
A year of getting nowhere 
“` at Madrid talks 


he second Helsinki review confer- 
ence in Madrid got nowhere last 


gues demonstrated by their attendance 

the importance they still attach to the 

Helsinki process. 

At the December round of Nato talks 
the German Foreign Minister prevailed 
with his view that the CSCE, or Confer 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, was the only East-West forum 
in which the West had clearly retained 
the initiative. 

The Helsinki review conference, it 
followed, ought not carelessly to be 
abandoned. 

This alone will not ensure the Madrid 
talks are a: success, but it does have the 
necessary side-effect that the Soviet 
Union and its Eastern allies realise the 
West is not prepared {o let them off the 
hook. 

The East Bloc remains pledged fo 
constructive negotiations, especially as 
the Soviet Union first thought of holds 
ing the Helsinki talks. 

But Russia must long regret having 
done so. In the Soviet view the 
Helsinki process has got out of hand 
and been more trouble thar it was 
worth ever since the’ Helsinki accords 
were signed, if not longer. 

Too many people in the Sovlet bioc 
have called on Mr Brezhnev, Herr Hon- 
ecker and the Polish, Hungarian, Czech, 
Bulgarian and Rumanian leaders to hon- 
our their promises, 

For the most part the East Bloc lea- 
ders have failed to do so; either that or 
they have, persistently been in. breech of 
the Helsinki accords, . . . : 

There is still no prospect of agreo- 


year. 

When the delegates from the 35 
nations represented went home at 
Christmas, the hardening of views by 
both East and West was apparent. 

Despite the months of talks over im- 
provements in individual contacts, trade 
ties, confidence-building measures, 
human rights and [reedom of move=- 
ment, no headway was made. 

The conference was opened in No- 
vember 1980 to review progress on the 
1975 Helsinki accords and draft fresh 
proposals on secusily and cooperation in 
Europe, 

If was agreed to adjouri until 9 Fe. 
bruery, but delegates were not optimistic 
that lhe recess would help. 

Jt was not expected that a rapid 
agreement on a flnal document could be 
made without someone losing face. That 
is how deep the rift is that divides East 
and West. 

It can have been scant consolation to 
know that the MBFR delegations in 
Vienna, wlio have been negotiating on 
nıutual balancel force reduction in 
Cenfral Ëurope for more than eight 
years, were in the same boat. . 2 

The Madrid conference adjourned at a 
moment when the much-vawnted spirit 
of: Helsinki wa persistently : being 
breached in Poland, 

In Gorki, Russia,, it took Soviet Nobel 
tauréate Andtel Shkharov aid his wife a 
hûnger strike to gain for their daughter- 1 
in-law one of the pdints: Mir Brezhnêv 
too promised at ‘Helsinki to promote: 
family reunifléatiûn: , i 

At such a poiht in' time one wonders 
whelher it İs still wörth even recalling 
the Helsinki accords. ' ' '' 

And .is it worth while allowihg thé se- 
cond Helsinki ‘tevlew conference to drag 
on endlessly when the. first conference, 
hêld In Belgrade’ four yéars ago, ended 
with a hor-committal filha! document? 

. <Quglt politiclans’ hot to be hotest 
enolgh’ to call ita day’ and admit that 
e 1 detente at prèsent? 

Hese ğuestiofs asked not only by policy over the past few yea 
{he 'publle but alto, time and again, by solely of his AINE, he eld E 
e e licla I had been the result of collective 
téugh no end 15 in bih n the Eat ee e e ا ا‎ et r 
Bloc's ‘tactics’ ol, attrition, 'bloekii' pro. yo ro O o 
pee lor months, hte idê Hel ak: gorre Ter e SOre Union heg 
.. These tactics. have ‘nol been without 2 : E e: 
effec}, on Mone lHself, wileh was lek Bree te و ا‎ 
lhan enthuslastic tû rêsümê thê Madd ; .. „ Ue of lie: 
tlk in Febtüary and wobld have prefer. ` TE is eimed at targets with an endur- 
red. Weştem and neutral diplomats; to "Ce and a tenacity that at times are un. 
thréw in the {wel and egréè t'a longer i “erestimsted in the West, ۰ 

N `} Mr Brezhnev made his comments to 


recesg, `. E: 
‘Moscow has long. waited ‘a Jonker i East Bloc leaders who assembled - 
pees 80 aê. not to, be emli yialy j tulate him on his 75th birthday 9 
reminded in public of the ‘urnful pled ` He thus acknowledged that Moscow is 
promjses.of Helsinkl. „| Mot loath to use ‘existing ' factors on 
ı1: is, largely, .due to the efforts of Bonn. ‘which it depends to: gain levéiqge for 
Foreign . Minister. Hans-Djetrich Gens Soviet policy. ' 0. © 
lier thet the Mpdrid conferene is lll Ia. Now the Polkh ‘junta kas fulflled 
ANB ° min, |i ° Moscow's political: deman 

i need months: in '.sdvancê , Union has a vested ar n 
opening and ‘final setelonr a Mindi Fan TN the supply 
person, and this tesulfed in many We al ا‎ 1 e 
tem and: neutral -counterparis following 1 As for or alhiniis 

1 : or other deviationists, such as 


suit... : f 1 1 1 
: : ¦ Rumania, Moscow has no compunction 


M: Brezhnev has put ' the record 
Lstraight. No-one could say Saviet 


REL i 

‘The East ' Bloc countries : were, r : 
„senled ofly by Deputy. Foreln Minir-. 2. 1 
ti; us Heir GaritehE Md Fs colan . aa. mS, hon it coma to oil appl 
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advanced by industry, so Herr Apitz 
made his first recommendation, : 
In dealing with environmental cam- 
paigners, he said, managements slıoulu 
bear In mind that it was bad policy to 
sing one’s own praises. 
industry could weèll present its envi- 


` ronmental protection work in a better 


light by publishing what he called social 
balance sheets. , : 
.. This is not a new idea. Admen have 
long qdvised clienis to do good and tell the 
world about ît, lt is good advice as long as 
good is really done. : e 

After lunch {here waş work in smaller 
groups. Group games were played to 
gain experience at handling situations, 
with Klaus Apitz ond P. J. Kothes wqrk- 
ing as therapists, 1 8 
. There were three. groups. One group 
were bùüsinessmen who wanted to build 
a nuclear power station. Ançther were 
environmentalists Who. were against the 
project. The. third were the authorities, 

Each group used and outlined in turn 
the means at their disposal, [n the end 
1he power station had been built and the 

protesters had falled. , r 
„. This exerçise had sme effect, at least 
on lhe participants who acted out the 
role of the environmenlalists. They 
experienced wlıat İt waş like to loşe oul 
all along the way. : 

“If this is the way it actually hap- 
pens,” one said, “I is hardly surprising 
tho environmentalists feel. frustrated. 
There iş is obviously a serious. risk of 
,escalation,.” 1 . 

The ,general conclusion reached by 
everyone was that real power was anly 
in the hands of the authoritieş and of 
conmıpanies, 2 1 

Further exercises were held to develop 
strategies by, which .{ dea} with civic 
prolest groups. The instructors suggcsled 
û wide range of options. 

You could discuss with then}, accept 
their demands, insist on acceptance, of 
your own or do nothing at all. It 
depended on the cirecumslances, ,, 

Each approach had its odvanages and 
disadvantages. Slaunghly opposing envi’ 
ronmental campaigners left people Know’ 
ing exaclly where Lhey stood but , it 
tended to heighten the impression thal 
management were an ugly lot. , 

The rçeommendations made could, not 
be made other than as a choice between 
options, Each cage had, to .be judged on 
its individual merits, , : 

What waa important was not to, leaye 
anything. i0 chance. Participants were 
given a check list specifying everything 
they must bear in mind. . . 

It extended from the overall political 
climate to the closer concerns and en- 
vîrons of the individual company, If was 
also important to have a, clear idea of 
what mativaled the other side. 

Apitz and Kothes suggested it, might 
be a good idee to consult the police and 
the Olfice for the Protectlon of the Con- 
stitution, tho domestic .counterrintellic 
gence agency... د‎ 

Do they. seriously advise industry to 
join forces with the YerfassungsschUfZ 
im dealing with environmentalislş? Sure- 
ly this is going too far. E 

What would companies say if . envi- 
ronmentalists were to consult the Ver 

fassungsschulz io monitor, the environ- 
mental pollution for which industry waş 
responsileî 4 ٤ 

. Towards the end of the course {ime 
ran shqrt, but breyily was the soul of the 
fina! advice.giyven to companies faced by 
environmental campaigners, : 
` There were three reconimendations, 
pone new jn itself, iruisms even: teke 
"em. serlously, avoid conflicts ard draw 
up a public relations conceplk . 

. i ı °. Folfgang iloffmann 
(Die Zeit, 25 Docenibort 4981) 
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Fifth columnist all but wrecks course on 


even worse than under {he Social 
Democrats, he said. 

Another participant was still aggrieved 
by a comment Alfred Dregger, the 
Christian Democratic leader in Hesse, 
had once made. Asked if he would like 
to live next door to a nuclear power std- 
tion, he had replied: : 

“It doesn’t Iiaveê to be tight next door, 
does it" 1 
` The colirse was evidently amazed at 
Dr Dregger letting the side down so, but 
the man, who told the {ale said: “It's 
irue, He really said that.” 

Once pebple had let off steam a ttle 
Herr Apitz returned tû the theoretical 
part of the programme. 

He revitwed tle course the environ- 
mental debate had taken since 1960 and 
outlined its significance in the current 
situatlon. Fe had a few home truths fo 
tell. 

An opinion poll had checked wliich 
sources of information were most likely 
to be believed on envitonmental issues; 
spokesmen for industry cut a poor 
flgure. ' ۳ 

Only three per cent of tle people 
questioned were prepared to take at face 
value what industrial spokésmen sald’ on 
issuès of this kind. - 

Stientists on the other hend were felt 
to be extremely trustworthy, Sixty»three 
per cent were prepared to believe what 
they had to say. 

Then came thé field: politicians, civil 
sorvants, the Press. All trailed well be- 
lıind to scientists but wero’ much more 
eredible than industriat spokédmen. 

That mado the course stop and think. 
So did the resulls of a poll of young 
peopl, most of whom agreed whole- 
heartedly wilh the following statement: 

“I ‘reckon we are well on tho way 
to poisoning ourselves witlı the increasing 
pollution of the environment.” 5 

This figured high on the list of vlews 
on' prospects for the future ever imong 
young people wlio might be expected to 
step'İn the shoes of the present generation 
of industrial management, 1 

Oe participant commented that it 
looked ‘like they weré going to have to 
undertake public relations work ‘even 
among Roman Catholic ‘mothers’ assd- 
cialions! EE 

` This comment sounded somewhat out 
of place in the circumstances, The facts 
did not exactly süpport the’ arguments 
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rised a course on the subject for first- 
year university students. 

The initial quotation seenıed to in- 
press the management men. jt was 
iaken Irom Epictetus, the Ancient Greek 
philosopher. 

“jt is not so much the facts that de- 

cide matters in our soclal life,” he wrote, 
“but the opinions people hold on the 
facis, and even opinions about the opin- 
ions,” 
. This quotation is nearly 2,000 years 
old but it seemed to haye taken the 
words out of the mouth of most people 
in the room. 

The aim of this introductory lecture 
was to demonstrate the extent to which 


` political decisions could be delayed by a 


vociferous and determined minority. 

The effect minorities can have on the 
course of events was illustrated in a film 
about the violent protest demonstrations 
on the site of the proposed Brokdorf 
nuclear power station back in 1976, 

. The film was slanted, It drew a clear 
contrast belween mindless mililants on 
the one hand and peace-loving workmen 
and guardians of the law on the other, 

The police naturally had everyone's 
best interests at heart. But people at the 
course did not conform to the . usual 
cliches. They were not unpleasant capi- 
talists, 

Most felt the film was too tenden- 
tious. They: did not agree that all 
demonstmtors were tarred will ihe same 
brush. Not all were leftewingers antl 
‘could be dismissed as Reds. 

This meant that the (ilm had ‘had tlie 
desired cifect, lt had triggered a group 
process. Paychotherapeutic methods are 
no longer lmitetl to doctors" surgeries. 

' If certainly got the course talking. “In 
society nowadays,” orie mati sald, “you 
arê automatically against somelhing or 
other” ‘Another complained that even 
‘children already had preconcelved ideas 
about environmental issues, “It's what 
they teach 'cm at school,” a third con 
cluded. 1 

Politiclans also came in for criticism. 
A Berlin businessman who for years had 
been at daggers drawn with environmeri- 
talists and the authorities said Richard 
"von Weizsãcker, the citys new mayor, 
was no improvement. 8 

` If anything, the sifuatian was worse. 
Under the Christian Democrats. life was 
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how to beat environment protests 


coürse aimed at teaching manage- 

ment how to handie environmental 
protest campaigns very nearly fell at the 
first environmental hurdle. 

One of the participants revealed hijn» 
self to be an environmental campaigner. 

He had enrolled as a member of Ar- 
beitskreis Chemische Industrie, which 
could have been an industrial lobbying 
organisation. 

But it wasn’t. And the othêrs in the 
class were not at all happy at having a 
flfth columnist in the classroom. 

It didn't help either, when one parti 
cipant explained how the Arbeitskreis 
operated. He sald they had published deli- 
berately misleading reports of poisoned 
drinking water in the Cologne area. 

The public relations man whose firm 
was running the course for the Hohen- 
stein Institute explaincd brightly that a 
course for both environmentalists and 
management could be arranged. It would 
be a splendid idea. 

But not right how. 

After, all what he lıad to say included 
confidential information based on 
practical experience of other clients. 

He was not able to divulge this con- 
fldentlal information to all and sundry. 
"That would make the course much less 
useful, 

The environmental man was not im- 
pressed by this argument. He had paid 
his fee ahd waited his money's worih., 

With the , silualion in a stalemate, 
Herr Hohenstein descended in person 
from His hotel room. 

Ile spoke outside the clasroom wilh 
the environmental man. Inside, the rest 
of the class held a secret ballot wlıich 
decided by a majorily that the oulsider 
should indeed stay outsicle, 

But In the meantime, Herr Flohen-= 
stein, a suave and imposing figure, had 
come to a compromise: the campalgner 
would go, but he could take the course [ile 
with him, 

This wasn’t at all popular with some 
of the others. The (ile included the 
nameş ahd addresses of everyone on the 
course and, as someone said, you never 
can tell what might happen. 

- After an hours delay, the course 
began, without the intruder. 4 

The Hohenstein Institute is just one 
of several companies that. has begun this 
line of courses. Theirs costs DM490 plus 

VAT, a bargain when it is considered 
thet a .cqurse in autogenic training costs 
well over twice as much, : 

Over a dozen factory-owners, mMani- 
egers and public relations officers {plus 
the environmentalist) turned up for the 
course, at the Steigenberger Hotel, in 
Bonn, One company. even sent three 
men. 

Two instructors came from Dûssel- 
dorf. They were. the owners of APpİtZ, 
Kothes- & Partners, a public relations 
tompany. 1 

‘Klaus Apitz said his agency hardî 
Political accounts and just about eve 
Hthng there was in public -relations, es 
pecially ' image cosmetics. ‘and -crisis 
management, ا‎ 
They were what the Bonn’ course was 


tll about. When environmental cam- - 
Paigners' start picketing at the factory 


Bate a compafiy İs in trouble: 

Herr Apitz began by reading from a 
manuscript of his entitled Fundamental 
Aspects of: Publie Opinion. It summa- 
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The geo-strategic importance of 
Iberian Peninsula must, however, nq| 
permitted to cloud the 
Portugal's and Spuin's armed forces, ا‎ 

Portugal's army has shrunk in me 
power since the revolution, But nd, 

. nisution, has also been attempted, 

The present slrength is 27,000. O 
to 10,000 form part of the only mat: 
operating unit, the lst Mixed Brigade. 

The other units are scattered in pi 
ous regiments throughout the couny, 
They are only conditionally operatkg 
because of their poor equipınent, 

Portugal's small navy and its ins} 
«uate air force are obsolete, If the ox: 
try is to gain more military-and polit 
influence on tho alliance's decldy 
making processes, it will have to 
think. 5 

This means building up its naya 
miodemising its airforce while the ar 
could be reduced still further. But f 
cquipment provided by the allies’ wu 
have to be uısed nıûre sêlectively., 

Spain will have to accustom its fûr 
to the Atlantic atmosphere. After ۾‎ û 
vade of colonial warfare, Portugal at lx 
has ah army that is amazingly willing 
adapt to Atlantic thought processes, 

The Spanish army, on the other har 
has only few officers with combat 
perience — and what experience the 
have dates back to the Civil War, 

As long as Civil War memories 
main effective in {he minds of these ¢ 
ficers it will be difficult to Lransfom ti 
mentality into that of Atlantic alliut 
needs, 

Nalo officers recognise the priority 
politics. It remains to be seen to whi 
extenl Spain's officor corps is prep 
lo adopt the same attitude, 

. Adelbert Weinsteh 

(I'rankfurtlsf' Allgemeine Zey 

flr Deutschland, 11 December iil’ 


that are threatened by the Sovieis f 
just nuive, As he sees il, {lease values 
abuve all the ownership of ihe meant! 
produclion plus human rights and fF 
dom. : 
‘The loss of the first, he says, wl 
“affect only a small group of the sok} 
privileged.” But he omits 1o say wl 
consequences would arise [rom ihe # 


adequate planned economy sy 
«which has brought Poland to the 4$ 
of a abyss, 


` ‘And when Mûller then goes oi 
minimise the defence-worthiness 
human rights, saying that this app 
only where they are tot restricted ll 
way, he does not promote the credibl". 
of the Tübingen study as an alternıd; 
political strategy, 
. ‘The ideas on the restructuring olf 
Bundeswehr and tho amendments û 
strategy and tactics are totally iê 
quate, : . - A 1 
The mein ideas here is the return bl 
minimum deterrent that would en 
the capability to: deal a second sirik’ 
but no more, 8 
-.At the. same iime, says Moifes, f 
would have to create & conyenliî 
force with a purely defensiye structut 
But even if such 4, restructuring # 
possible, a .conventional war (that Û 
beçomg: more likely because, giver 
a restructuring, there would be no 
Jear. threat, .to fhe enemy) would 
disastrous consequences for Germany’ 
. So:ali that would remaih would Û 
hope that such a restructuring would 
rewarded, by corresponding measures 
the other side, : ا‎ 
Failing this, it would be too late 0® 
think yet again. . 1 
.:1 ` . Siegesmund von liso 
(Gruttgerter Zeliang, 13 December 1f 


¥ DEFENCE 


. How Spain’s membership will change 
the face of Nato 


America to play a direct .part in defend- 
ing Spain. 

„ These guarantees would instantly be 

takeh over by Nato since the Trênty's 
preamble states’ tlıat an attzck on the 
national territory of a member state is to 
be deemed anı attack on the alliance as 
a whole. 
"- How Spain.is to be fitted-into the mi- 
itary command structure of Nato is still 
to be decided, But it can be takort for 
granted, that .the alliance, will meet the 
,„wişlhes of the new partner, 

It is certain, that Şpain will lay claim 
to a “supreme command” and that this 
will be' granted. - ا‎ : 

' The‘commahd will reflect the impor- 
tance of the. new power triangle. , 

., But it will also be governed by the 
gradient of power. Portugal will play a 
subordinate. role in the ,chain of com- 
mand while Spain, with its larger land 
area, stronger military forceş and .the 
bastion which provides America and 
Nato with their niost important’ bases, 
Will provide the commahder-iıı-chief, 

But since Portugal remains the naturni 
süupplemênt of the Iberia complex and 
since Nato’'s riew ‘pillar Would be strate- 
gically fneffeéctual without’ Lisbon, this 
would in no way detract from Portugal's 
special role, _. , r 
. Lisbon's :close ties with Brazil mean 
{hat . the Atlantic alliance, can be ex- 
tended into the South Atlantic. This, 

. o, hs reflegted in. the pgomnand 


, structure of the new bêrian eorrplex.' 
International security report 
` under:strong.criticism . 


„Side of onè's, peaceful intentions without 

` jeopardising security need... . 
Even if the authors of the Tübingen 

study :reject it,as an example, the Nato 


decision’ is #2 step in this (right) direc- 


tion... 
` ‘IM ho ay convincing are thése essays 
inl: the Tübjiken study that try to e 
seht néw nd ‘altbtnitive defence con- 
cepts, RSE 
[tran rightly be said. that there are 
some :irtatiotal elements. in ‘the Nato 
doctrine, But ther,’ itis. its unpredicta- 
bility that makes the doctrine tick, . - 
This unpredictability is not. a deliber- 
te ,tteatlon’ of the sttategists}. It i the 
product .of the weağons systems on 
whiçh pir secjrity conéept rests and of 
e aE which, we wait to counter 
Yt. rr o 
‘Erwin’ Mûller:ts tight in: his “analysis 
of the threat" wher’ he' says that the 
only military . dangşr, comes from the 
Soviet potentisl,; He goes .on,.fo.say that 
this potential İn itself is not a threat 
ey there is û osfllê intention. ' 
; But thi Atfêr 'otentidn ls open ‘to 
doubt becaûse, ‘it operates on ‘the as- 
guipptioh tHE dountiy Ghul enga’ ln 
ûrı unprecedertted 'arms' build-ûp' for io 
B00 reason whatsoivêr an arms bulld- 
: that ‘goes’ far b legitin 
tele urements, E es 
It'gots ‘WItbut ‘saying ‘that the' ve 
estene ûf d imilitafy potential Cii 
tutes a threat. ا‎ 


:ı. Millers. 1dea$ , regarding ‘the values 


Spain will provide the same number 
of bases as a Nato partner as it has done 
hitherto on a bilateral basis with the 
United States, 

But the Spanish-Anierican agreemeht 
will acquire a European dimension. 

With Torrejor near Madrid, Europe's 
largest military airport, the: alliance will 
recejve a base that will provide an ideal 
staging arta for the Nato alr force; 

Nato will also ‘receive the San Jurgo 
Alr Base, also near Madrid, ‘arıd Moron 
de la Frontera near Se¥ille plus the seu 
anid air basê at Rota near Cadiz. 

, Should Spain actually bé a member by 
next spring's Nato conference, the spe- 
cial agreements regarding the delineation 
of thê comımon strateglc zohe of Inter- 
esis bêlween Spaln and America would 
be extended to apply to Nato, 

Washington and Madrid delineated 
the sea and land area for a uniform 

‘commott strategy İn January 1976. 

.Thé first’ interest zonê extends as far 
as the, 23rd meridia West and the 23rd 
parallel North. I 

It thus encompasses both European 
and African spheres of inteest,' 

, The second zone is in the Mediterra- 
nean gand extends from Gibraltar to Sar- 
dina; e 1 ا‎ 

'. Spain İs a‘ Mediterranean: power with a 
major interest in the operations of Ame- 
rica's 6th Fleet. : 


‘Moreovet,. the’ treatiés «provider for 


ly termed. the new American Rapid De- 
ployment 'Fofce 4 ‘riecessary and useful . 
instrument in safeguarding Western 
interests. 4 
Betz tries to prove that a military ré- 
sponse by the .West would fail to 
achieve {Hé desired effect in èny Of the 
fout ‘Coitingencles mentioiêd in the’ in- 
stitutes’ paper... . i. e E 
‘Be itan intervention by the Sov/ 
Union or éthinlo-‘rivalries: VOL 
in the oll-producingitbuntries or a new 
Israeli-Arab war, military Intervention by 
the West would not ensure oll'supplies to 
the ndustrlal nations, ,.:. 1... --: 
On tho:contrary, says Betz, Fhe vety 
fadt of being‘ prepared for-aımilitary in- 
tervêntion : must ‘ exdcerbats:..İnternal 
crises and bring‘aboub disruptions 1n ‘the 
oll supply ~ ‘disruptions. resulting from 
intemal conflicts that might not .have 
0 given a certain detachment... ıı 
: i, Tese..are the .maşt convincing .pas- 
SAB, of, the, Thbingen, study, “The 5 
In .on.:a central. point of the ingtituteg 
paper and show, feaşible altematives, .. - 
Berthold Meyer's proposals. aimed -ãt 
overcoming ;the, prevailing seçurity. poli- 
, , concepts . by unilateral çonfidence- 
building mpaşures . are perhaps out û 
place in the current political constella- 
r E Se l, 5 اک‎ 
“ But We shall’ havê to exaiine"' 
and again IH ‘thi future té ie lent ٤ 
it possiblê to resort to such unilateral 
measures.in-a bid. to convince the other 


2 


"Saa 


pain's accession to Nato will create a 
mew geo-strategic power Iriangle, The 


‘inclusion ir Nato of the whole of the 


i Iberian Peninsula means the establish 
"ment of a land bridge to Nato member 
!Portugal and an expansion of the al- 
, liance's maritime zone of influence, 

The Nato region will then encompass 
, the Azores, Madeira and the Balearics, In 
sfıateglc terms this means that the op- 
, posite coast will then not only be the 
cdge of America but of Africa as well. 

Since Spain has traditionally main- 
tained good political relations with the 

Arab countries, .it will be able to exert 
its influence on its Islamic neighbours 
for the good of the alliance, 

Morocco, u cohservative Moslem stale, 
will. then bê brought closer to Europcan 

politics. :۰, . 

, Spain's inclusion in tho.-Allahtie secu- 
rity system algo upgrades Portugal the 
other Iberian member, : -. : 
ا‎ Azores are a strategic trump 
Chird: 2 E 
, AS far back as World War IT, Lisbon 
allowed’ America fo establish ‘bases on 
thê islantls öf Tercite aid Santa Marla. 

The Lajes Basê haş been thé ttiost 
{important strategic tumstile for the US 
Air ‘Force sinte 1951. .The Portuguese let 
Amerita use tlıe. base free of oharge un- 
Hl 1979, i: SR 
” Niw, 1 Washingfon pays an annual 
US§140m. In return,’ the -Pentaggn ‘hus 

0, 


‘the full use df all fachitles 


Ae Tubingen . political scien 
dk tists ‘has strongly criticised an ıini- 
ternational report ati security, iı , 

„. The report, produced, by the foremost 
forelgn ., affairs ‘research institutes of 
America, France, Britain, arid the Federal 
Republic of Germany, is called "The West 
and International Security." ا‎ 
This’ very title; says Professor Volker 
Rittbertger,’ #ho: headed'’ tlie: team, 
‘demonstrates’ “egocertirisın ‘ji terms’ of 
Security 'pollcy” by the héad¥ ‘of the four 
tstilliles is 


: Anybody who thought ‘only of’ his 
ûWn sêcurfty '#as unawite of tlie heed for 
ûd security partnetship,! . 1: va. 
This one-track view of security ' ahd 
„thes predominantly military ‘options in 
:sAfeguarding. it, as«jiteşented inthe insti 
tutes’ paper, are the focal .points ofthe 
Tûbingernustudy... ,.. . .., -. 
‘ıı Several. esşhys in. the study: (they are 
not clearly separated and therefore full 
,f,ayoidable repetition) dgal with various 
aspects of.this.cillicism, ; 
8 Bertliold .Meyer tries to, prove tha{ this 
type .of .seeurity, policy ; With. blinkers 
does not reduce the existing risks but in 
dll Tikelllicod héightêfs the" ' ° - 
„, Man has always had tq think in stcu 
ty ,frtegoles in ‘otder' for"duive. But 
thi, ‘writ ‘Meye 14 jeopardised 'by un 
bprtalhty; a false feeling of steuity and 
3# secutlty fanaticism taf ‘prompts man 
t0 think thiat ‘fie must make provisions 
for dhy‘pob¥lble' tontingency: . 
Myer 'bêfiéve¥ that He tat ' disterh 
these elements :in the institutes" paper. 
`. Joachim + Betz toids :additional. depth 
to..these: ideas iı his analysis. of tie mir 
litaryoptlong ‘in .the Third World raised 
inthe Instituteg’. paper ıi: espêcially ‘in 
connection with: a possible: threat tothe 
Wosterrt industrial nations’ oil supplies. 


ıı The dirgetorg.of the institutes express. 
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useless, State intervention In market 
forces has always backfired and harmed 
those who were supposed to benefit by 
ik. Kiaus Peter Krause 


ı This means that they must buy land. 

İland is getting more arid more expen- 
siye because demand far exceeds supply. 

: A major reason is that there are many 


the textiles game rising cost of land 


(Frankfurter Allgamoine Zeltung fûr 
Deutschland, 1 5 December 1981) 


The humble spud 


comes baclc in 
a dinner jacket 


he potato, which made a bad name 

- for itself in the 1970s as the 
weightwatchers bane, has come into its 
own again. ر‎ 

Not only have sales recovered, but en- 
tirely new products now dominate the 
frozen foods sections of supermarkets, . 

The range of potato products extends 
from chips to home fries and scores of 
other dishes. 2 

But there is also another side to the 
potato renaissance. Changed consuiner 
habits have lod lo steep price increases 
for the most German of slaples. 

Not only are prices for rendy niade 
frozen potato dishes several hundred per 
cent higher than those of the raw mate- 
rial; but the ordinary potato has deve- 
loped over the years from a commodity 
bought by the hundredweight for storage 
in the basement to the “farmers gold" 
sold by the pound as if it were a grent 
delicacy. 

The designetion “farmer's gold" was 
introduced by Ih Central Marketing 
Corporation of German Agricullure 
(CMA) which is pushing {he German 
potalo as gourmet food. 

But CMA quality claims and reality 
are far apart. The “farmer's gold" nıark- 
eted in colourful plaslic bags is (re- 
quenlly rolten ~ literally. 

"Those who still have a dark and dry 
basement wilh the space for a crate of 
potatoes nist count themselves lucky. 

Unforlunately, modern housing (lesign 
does not take titis need into account. 
Every square metre is precious and when 
it comes to the allernalive “potatos or 
disco basement", the decision is inavit- 
ably a foregone conclusion. 

(Sdddeutschs Zeitung, {2 December 1981} 


Better grape crop not enough 
to boost wine production 


Wine growers are evidently not at all 
dismayed at the fact that there will be 
only 9 per cent Spaflese and Auslese 
wines because sales figures show a clear 
trend towards cabernets. 
` ‘The distribution of quality grades over 
the individual growing areas varies wide- 
ly. While Rhelnpfalz Rhélnhessen, Nahe 
and Mittelrheln will have about 10 to it 
per cent Spûtlese wines, Rheingau will 
have only 2 per cent. 

Fhe current trend is towards dry or 
semi-dry which ars gaining the. upper 
hand not only among connoisseurs but 
also among the public at large. 
` A survey by fhe wine board shows 
that more than one-third of Germany's 
wines now fall in this category. 

The wine industry has been outraged 
about imports with fancy Rhfefnwein 
labels bearing a microscopically fine 
print with the words “Produce of Aus- 
tria", 

Bul it is powerless to do anything. 

QHandelsblsti,. 16 Decembet 1981) 


farms, hobby farmers with high eamings 
outside farming, industrial enterprises 
with agricultural interests (such &s sugar 
factorles, public sector corporations 
operating with public money, and well- 
to-do nion-farmers who want for 4 
nunıber of raason. 

This has led to complaints about the 
fact that small family farms that need 
the lard for survival because they are 
too small to live on and too big to 
starve on are placed at a disadvantage. 

it is these farmers who believe that 
they are meant when German politicians 
stress time and again that family farms 
must be preserved. 

The trouble is that, no matter how 
praiseworthy the objective, politicians 
have been unable to stop the nunıber of 
these farms from dwindling. 

Farmers, their organisations and agri- 
cultural policy makers are now trying to 
remedy the situation, They are contem- 
plating goverıment measures to stop Lhe 
soaring prices for farm land and to conn 
trol the selling and leasing in a way that 
would channel the available land to [a- 
mily farms, 

Certaln protective laws, among them 
{hase governing options and price limits 
for leasehold land, have already been en- 
acted; but many farmers hold that this 
is not enough. 

The law on leasehold land is now to 
be made more stringent by digging up 
some old proposals and revamping 
them, But all this would amount to would 
be trying to cure symptoms and even 
more red lape, Such legislation would do 
little good other than to safeguard tho jobs 
of our agricullural bureaucracy. 

. What would help would be legal pro- 
visions lo curb demand — especially the 
demand croated by the necessity tO 

reinvest in lund. 

It is this fiscal necessily to buy new 
fand within 1wo years {fiat has created 
ihe enormous demand and made prices 
skyrocket. : 

This should be buttressed by rneasures 
to remove the existing curbs on the wil- 


he Germatî grape harvest in 1981 
yielded 55 per cent more wine than 
in 1980. 

But there won't be any more wîne 
available because of the industry's stabi 
lisation arrangements, 

“We will only just „mange, said a 
represeniative of {he wine stabilisation 
fund. 

The. grape harvest was particularly bad 
in 1980, and imporis partly made up the 
wine shortfall. .. ' 

There was no increase in per capita 
winê corisumption duting 198l. 

Prices for must this autumn are the 
same as Jast year. Consumer prices rose 
slightly —~ in any event less than for 

. imported wines. 

About 40 per cent of the [981 vintage 
will be given the German Wine Board 
designation ArZdikatswein (30 per cant 

.„ will bs caberneis) and 60 par cent will be 
: designated Qudlitdtswein. 
„ This means that the 1981 vintage wil] 
` be considerably better than that of 1980. 


dustrial operators and lose certain tax 
advantages. 

This means that increasing ã4 herd ne- 
cessitates buying additional land if the 
business is to remain viable, 

Only 0.2 per cent a year of Gef- 
many's agricultural land changes hands 
(about 25,000 to 30,000 hectares of a 
total of 13 million). 

Since İt costs between DM13,000 and 
DM75,000 per hectare, and sometimes 
more, additional land is beyond the 
reach of most farmers. 

The prices are particularly high con= 
sidering the per hectare yield of about 
DM25,000 for prime land. 

The demand Is therefore concentrated 
on land for lease because the’ prices 
here, though constantly rising, have 
nevertheless been kept in line with tho 
yield. 

Leased land accounts for about one» 
third of Germany's farm land. 

But the leasing market is also tight, 
and here, too, demand cxceeds supply. 

Whenever new leasehold land comes 
on the market whole villages con1pele 
for it. The land starvation has reached the 

point where farmers will lease land fur 
removed fron tlie home farm, some- 
limes up to 40km away. 

This forces (hem to use low loading 
irailers to transport tractors and other far- 
ming equipment hack and fortlı. 

Other financially polent competitors 
on the land market are: mammoth 


, wealthy buyers in tiie market besides 
farmers. 


Many are former farmers who have 


|made a lot of money by selling their 
| land for housing projects. 


With this money they are able to out- 


1 bid their former farming colleagues. 


If this capital gained from land sales 


. fs reinvested in farmland within two 


it is not liable to income tax. 

The law should be changed to dam- 

this demand. This would entail a 
change in the two-year provision. 

The farmer must Increase production 
all the time. One way is by improving 
feeding and using the most efficient fet 
lilisers. 

Another is by increasing prices. But 
this is often impossible. The only alter 
native is to increase production by ac- 
quilting more land, or more livestock, 

Even those farmers who have opted to 
buy more livestock need more land, be- 
cause more livestock means nore animal 
feed, and it is cheaper to produce the 
feed oni one’s own farm than to buy if. 

To make malters more complicated, 
{here is a regulalion by which farmers 
are divided into those who are still re- 
garded as agricultural caltle breeders and 
those who are deemed to raise cultle on 
an industrial basis. 

Farmers whoso livestock exceeds a 
specific limit withoul tho minintun 
area of land that goes wilh it are no 
longer regarded as farmers but ds in- 
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Bickering among EEC nations 


hits fishing industry 


Afler that time, the skippers of Germt 
mys lŠ factory trawlers and 13 othe 
deep sea trawlers can only twiddle thei 
thumbs. 

The complaints now are not as strong 
is {hey were a ycûr ùgo, primarily be 
cause fishing rights off the Faroe ls 
lands are helping to ease the situation, 

There is also lhe Iramework freaj 
wilh Norway, exlending over len yes 
But lhe details have to be renegotial 
every yuir. RANE 

In any event, rohe of thîs can oll, 
the loss of the cod catches off Canad ° 

Germany's dislanl wider fishermt 
have ud their problens wilh fishin 
yrounds since 1972, when Iceland uni 
lalerally extended its fishing zone lo 
foreign vessels. 

In the mid-1970s, when ulmost 
Norlh Allantiec countries (includ! 
hose in the EEC) exlended (heir zot» 
lo 200 miles and restricted ihe call 
quotas, Germany's sophisticated fl# 
had to be reduced considerably, Fourlet 
vessels have been scrapped since 1979. 

But the aclual crisis is due to lk 
permanent dispute within the EEC. A 
though the differences between Brill 
and France (concerning exclusive Bıil® 
catch righis within the 12-mile zor 
have been defused, there is no sell 
ment in sight. 
° Now it is the Danes (and to sol 
exteht the Belgians) who for dome® î 
reasons oppose agreements between 
German fishing industry and non-E® 
nations, ا‎ 
` The drop in already low catches f 
German fishing industry accounts F# 
less than 40 per cent of our 650,00" 
domestic demand) is naturally uffecll! 
olher sectors of the industry as well. 

The processing industry, which has 
far only just managed lo survive, is 1 
also faced with mounting difficulties. 
The same applies to the wholesale 1 
siness, The two areas still e 


‘around 11,000 people; but there is 


and less work for thenı because muck 

ihe imported fish is already processeé 
. The German consumer market 
not yet suffered. The supply of 
fresh and frozen fish is adequate. 2 
But the quality has suffered #'; 
prices have gone up. The change "| 
unconventional types of fish is nol F . 

cessarily a solution. 2 

. Dominik Schmid 
(Die Welt, 17 December 1%" - 


A stale of apparently permanenl dis- 
pute among EEC nations is hitting 
Germany's fishing industry. 

Low catches are damaging the proces- 
sing and wholesaling industries and, al- 
though the consumer has an adequate 
Supply, prices’ have risen and quality has 
dropped. ۹ 

Only 40 per: cent of West Germany's 
annual demand of 650,000 tons is laken 
by German ships. 

Main reason is {hat an ngreemçnl for 
EEC nations to fish off Canada's coast 
iis HOt Tome into fofte, 

Britain had vetoed tho agreement, but 
eventually agreed to lift the objeclion. 

Now the Danes, and {o a lesser exlenl 
the Belgians, : oppose agrecemenls be- 
{ween Germany and non-EEC nations. 

But,.the problem for the Federal Re- 
public dates to the.mid 970s, when al- 
most all] countries in the Norlh Atlantic, 
including EEC menbers, extended [ish 
Ing zones to 200 miles and impoşed 
caleh quolas, 8 

This hit Germany's sophisticated fleet 
hard, Since 1979 14 ships have been put 
out of commission. 5 
٤ A spokesman says: “All we are land- 
ing İs red figures, not fish? . 

.The recently postponed EEC Council 
of Ministers" meetings have reduced 
early relief. م ا‎ 

Bonn assistance measures boil down 
to a drop in the ocean, 

All that the Bündestag Budget Com- 
mittee has allocated to distant water 
fisheries for 1982 is DM13m. Another 
DM3m: haš been earrharkéd for the, in- 
shore fishing industry. 

In 1981, the industry benefited to the 
tune’ of DM30m :of the .DM33m . allo: 


. cated by:Bonn, . 


The austerity measures «have clearl 
1 stopped short of the fishing indus+ 
ry. 

In any event, the fishermen theme 
selves’ are in two minds about fedérta] 
assistance. “What we: need is fish," not 
subsidies,” they say. ` ا‎ 
- 1f, like last year, Germany's fishermen 
are barréd from the coastal waters of 
Canada (Labrador and Newfoundland), 
nothing will stop the decline of the ine 
dustry. : 
The Canadian fishing would enabi 
0 German fleet to net 15,000..tons ا‎ 

But time is crucial because the season 
extends. oniy. from. December to March. 


For that matter, Germany was also 4 
low wage country until the mid-1960s 
and it is largely this to which it owes its 
economic rise — and its present econo- 
mic woes in the wake of its change to ã 
high wage country. 

The cost per working hour in the tex= 
tiles industry now stands at DM17.10, 
which makes it the third highest in tlie 
world. 

In the USA, it is the equivalent of 
DMI1.70, in Japan DM8.50 and in 
Hong Kong DM2.60. 

Naturally, the burden of high wages 
has accelerated structural change. 

According to OECD figures, producti- 
vily per worker rose by an annual 5.6 
per cent 1973 and 1978, following 7.3 
„per cent in the three previous years. 

Germany's textiles industry thus 
shows the highest productivity increase 
after Finland's. 1 
. OECD figures also show that the 
drop in employment is 92 per cent 
due to the rise in productivity and only 
8 per cent to the drop in output. 

In France and Britain, on the other 
hand, dwindling employment is 43 
and 84 per cent respectively due to de- 
clining output. 

Those two countries have done little 
to modernise, which means that their 
textile companies are particularly endan- 
gered. ۴ 

As opposed to the British and French 
texliles..industries (and to.ssome extent 
those of other EEC countries), the. Ger- 
mans did not fake it easy under the 
shelter of the WTA. 0 1 

, They realised in time that those who 
pocket gains on .the’ domestic market 
due 1o protectionism will soon be the 
iosers on world markets,., . ا‎ 
lt seems. obvious that the WTA is un- 

suitable . as a means of providing a 
breathing space to facilitale adaptation. 1 

And then there is ‘the argument that 
the WTA prevents distortions of the 
conditions of, competition through ex- 
port subsidies in developing countries 
which lead to a situation.in which it iş 
no longer the true cost that determines 
prices, But it is doubtful whether this 
can only be remedied by the big guns of 
a World Textile Agreement, . 

„It is no secret that the German tex- 
tiles and cloting industry is not so much 
concerned about export subsidies in the 
Third World, as about the subsidies 
mentality among EEC countries, 1 

Direct subsidies in Belgium, cheap 


` credits in France and the nationalisation 
` and corttinued operation of ailing textile 


and clothing companies in Italy are cases 
in.point. 


This, tide of assistance — the list in- 


, cludes many other countries — is. the: . 
true threat to the German industry, 


The textile and clothing industries in 


. Germany export 86 and 95 per cent re- 
` spectively to other industrial countries 
; {total exports to those countries amount 
„İo an annual DMI63bn). ‘And 70 per 
. cent of the imports totalling DM26bn 
, come from industrial nations. .. .. 


This shows the effect distortions of 


. conditions of competition ‘by our “most - 
¦ important trading partners can have on 
` the German industiy;  ' ' ° 


The threat comes from there rather 


Gottfried Eggerbauer. 
(Rhelniseher Merkur/Christ und Welt, 


11.Dvcember 1981) . 


` than the Far East, 


he history of commerce shows that 

the spirit of protectionism, once let 
aut of {he bottle, is almost impossible to 
control. 

This is now being demonstrated again 
ùy the World Textile Agreement (WTA). 
lis future is now being negotiated in 
Geneya between the European Com- 
munity, the USA and the developing 
countries of the Group of 77, 

The aim {is to use import quotas to curb 
Third World access to the textile and 
clothing markets of Industrial nations. 

This blatant protectionist agreement 
was made socially acceptable by the 
United States in 1974 In a bid to glve its 
alling textiles industry some breathing 
space. 

When it was first extended in 1977 
ihe EEC countries jumped on the 
bandwagon and concluded 35 agree- 
ments with developing countries. 

Protectlonist measures become indis- 
pensablo. 3 

So the WTA did nat lapse, thanks to ıe 

current negotiations for Its extension. 
, The outcome will probably be that 
access to markets will be restricted still 
further for the threshold countries suclt 
as Hong Kong, Taiwan and Brazil, 

‘Otherwise Europe's textiles industry 
fears “protectionist chaos”, 

.Eyen Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
Count Lambsdorff, who the textile 
workers union has labelled a “super 
liberal”, said about thé WTA: “Things 
being as they are, we have no choice but. 
gm ploy Lutifer fo drive out {he de- 
vil": ر‎ 

Indced, the situation in tho German 
textiles industry ‘is difficult, With ils 
sales (1980) of 'DMS4bn and a work 

force. of 500,000; it is Germany's most 

important cohsumet goods branch of 

industry. 7 ٣ 
'In' the past ten ycars, one in four tex- 

tile workers hûş lst his job; and the si- 
fuation in the other EEC countries-is no 
bette; 0: o i : 

'' Diminishing cmployment should. be 

no argument in favour of protectionist 
measures in a cduntry that has always 
sfood up for free trade because - like 
the Federal Repyblic of Germany — it 
depends „on exports ‘and protectionism 
ean only backfire: 

, But the industrial countries are not 
making İL all that easy’ for themselves, 
They justify’ trade restrictions by point- 

İng to the low wages iri the Third World 


anid: {o export sûbsidies;: :1' 

"This, they ‘Figure! gives them the right 
10. dêntand a transition 'perlod without 
competition in ordér to gain the time 
for necessary structural changes and -so 
malitain their own coripetitivenêss: : 
The’ qieštlon is: ate” these reasons 
valid and ‘are’ they“ehcugh to justly 
tightening the, ptotéctiohist’screw, ‘as 
‘provided for iri'thé cammbh. EEC rrego- 
tating pepe" و‎ 
Th . argument ' {hat {lê ` developing 
‘tdûntried jaj low wağesis ndt’ véty 
plausible. However one twists ‘ahd’ tûrns 
Jt {he '“etploitatiorl “argument” ‘makes 
Stlhse' örily when applied to those coun- 
ties’ that ‘Want to ‘make ‘ their: imports 
more expensive gš' ã means of ‘curbing 
then: n E Bp NR 
, For ‘the Third ‘WoHd ‘cintiigs, how- 
gvel, aBy artifltial 'pHée' Inérease of their 


0 


foremost prodüttion factor, labour; is in ; 
tolerabte" since : this. !would mean lower 


SXporls' and hence:fewer, jobs, 


A crop of fair 
hair captures 


. Yi imagination 


he last foreigner before Thomas 
Heberer to visit the Yi country in 
the mountains of south China and live 
to tell the tale was Marco Polo in the 
13th century. 
Two British officers ventured into the 
area at the end of the 19th century. 
Nothing was ever heard of them again. 


‘Thomas Heberer is a 34-year-old Sino- 
logist whose two months with the Yi are 
described in a book he has published 
with financial backing from the Scienti= 
fic Research Association... i: 

No-one makes an exhibition like the 
one he undertook last sumrner without 
thorough preparation. His preparations 
began at a very early age. 

He was fascinated by the Far East as a 

child and went on to study antlıropology 
and Sinology in Heidelberg and Frank- 
furt. 
- He learnt Chinese in Mainz before 
making his first journey to China in 
1975. He was so impressed that he sel 
his heart ons living and working in Chi- 
NR. 

He succeeded in July 1977 when the 
Chinese embassy in Bonn arranged for 
him to work in Peking a8 a translator, 
editor and reader at tlie Foreign Lan» 
guage Publishing House, 

Ih August 1979 he married Wang 
Ying, a Chinese girl, who has come with 
him now he is back in Germany on & 
visit. : 

- She accompanied him on his visit to 
the YI country. The Yt are a Clıinose na» 
tions! minority who lived as sJave- 
owners until the mid-50s. 

“The Chinese then launched bids to 
democmtiso them,” he says. “They were 
uareful and patient, keon to avold upris- 
ings, The former chieftains were given 
govenmenl jobs and so enabled lo 
maintain (heir living slandards. 

“Slavery has now been abolished. Peo- 
ple still live in relative poverty, but they 
have benefited [rom improvements in 

` infrastruclure, 

“Schools and medical services have 
been set up. Bonuses are ‘paid to encou- 
rate agricultural reforms. Children are 
offered a fine Boarding school education 
free of charge.” 

‘Dr Heberer is keenly interested in 
how China has set about solving the 
problems of its nalional minorities, 
about whom he has this to say: 

` Five to six per cent of the 1,000 mil- 
lion Chinese belong to 55 rational min- 
orities who between them populate 60 
pir cent of the country's surface area. 

‘When he and his wife set out on 
iheirexpeditlon, Szechwan province, which 
was where the Yi live, had just been ‘de- 
‘vastated by floods: E 

His wife, incidentally, is a nurse who 
has specialised in traditional Chinese 

' medicine and acupuncture. 

The only way they could reach the Yi 
country, 3500km south-west of Peking, 

was by air. Fhe only rail fink was flood- 
ed foo over much of the distance. 

The Yi were delighted with Heberer, 
whom they thought must be a very old 
man, because his hair is fair. : 

“They kept telling me to let everyone 

` ğbfoad know all about them,” fie says. “I 
wig particularly :impressed by their ex- 
traordinary frankness: and hospitality 

{hwards foreigners, both of which are 

‘typical of the Çhinese.as'g whole” ' 


¢Eremer Nachrlchteo, 1 December 1981) 


(Fhato: Rosemarie Rospek) 


Breunig sought confirmation of his 
theory, In the Museum of Anthropology 
in Lima he found runners portrayed on 
carthenwatre pots and other ceramic 
items. 

He started poring over books and 
learnt that runners relaying messages 
played an important part in the power- 
ful Inca empire. : 

Convinced he was on to the right 
idea, he set out to check the sites al 
ground-level, There was clearly no point 
in digging for shoesttirigs or looking for 
tracks or footprints, he realised. 

They would long since haye disap- 
peared, but what he had in mind needed 
not lave fallen foul of erosion and, mi- 
raculously, it had not, 

If his theory was right, tracks ought 
to show signs of asymmetrical wear and 
tear onı the bends, He set lo work with a 
ruler and string. - 4 
". “The work took two or threo hours,” 
he recalls. He found not only the traces 
he was looking for but others too, defir 
nite proof, as he sees il. 
` ‘There were stone pillars on the inside 
circumference of the bends, They mark- 
ed the edge of the track, he says. There 
were piles of stones along the base-line 
of the trlangles, They were the starting 
blocks, he says. 9 

Last year, as an Olympic year, ‘was a 
convenient timo to publish his theory, 
but American and German scientific 
journals would have nothing to do with 


if. 

Then his, article was carried by Inter 
ciencia, a Venezuelan magazine. It wads 
headlined “Nazca, a pre-Columbian 


. Olympic site?” 


A number of experls have since told 
hinı his idea was interesting enough to 
merit further reseûtch, Breunig has put 
together 23 arguments in support of his 
theory. E3 

“Even if you are sceptical,” le says 
with an air of conyvictlpn, “you must 
admit there are more points for me than 
against me.” n ٍ 
. He feels it makes perfect sense lo 
clear dark stones from the:desert soil {o 
-mark out ‘geographical patterns in the 
. lighter-toloured .. sand when. you ..un 
round them barefoot... , 

Zig-zağ lines, he says, oflen begin on 
a left-hand . bend. Why should {his not 
suggest the’ idea of Traces,’ given that 
most people are right-handed, ' right- 
fcoted ° aid’ naturally prefer Iefthand 
hend 1 IT? ol 
` It is certainly amazing what conclu- 
sions the Munich patent lawyer who 
finds the world boring has reaches by, 
as fie puls, if, exercising his grey cells a 
lithe. , `: ; Sobine Reuter . 

` (Sddeutsche Zellung, 10 Dectniber L951) 


Thomas Heberar and his wife, Wang Ying ... that’s whare they 


old with an electri is) 
cal engineering de 
gree, he had the ; 

idea while flying 
round the area 


over the world have Ëj 
failed to come up 
with a really con- 
vincing explanation. ۷ 
Breunig looked 
down at the elon- 
gated triangles and. 
immediately 
thought, as a keen Wê" 
athlete: “Why, that's a running track” 

It was partly coincidence, partly exer- 
cising his grey cells a ttle, he says. 

He associated the shape with thé start 
of a long-distance event in which the 
field quickly strings ouf, from aû mass 
start to a handful of runners in.the lead, 

So the triangles were long-distance 
running tracks in the deserl, and the 
curves that emerged from the apex of 
the triangle were vestiges of a slalom 
event that followed. 

And why couldn't ihe competilors 
have run a lap of honour, or tlhe final 
ceremony have been held, round the 
animal outlines? 

1s the idea so fanciful it must be dis- 
missed as the hallucination of anı adven-= 
turer who feels the world has grown too 
boring and has been captivated by the 
fascination of South America? 


: : i 
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#l ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The world’s largest 
sports ground 


n amateur archaeologist from Mu 

nich claims to have hit on the sec- 
re of the mysterious markings over 
1,000 years old in the mountain plateau 
country of Nazca, Peru. 

. Patent lawyer Georg von Breunig say 
the markings, gigantic animal outlines 
aid geometrical figures up to 30 miles 
long and six miles wide, are a sports 
complex. 1 

This. is a more plausible explanation 
than the one advanced by Erich Dãni= 
ken, author of Chariot of the Gods. 
Dãniken says they were spacercraft run- 
ways left by visitors from another planet. 

Adventurers and archaeologists, ama- 
teur and. professional, have long sought 
to explain the markings, Paul Kosok of 
the United States thought they were anı 
astronomical calendar, ; 

- For 35 years Maria Reiche, a Gernıan 
mathematics teacher who lives in Peru, 
has been trying to back up this theory 
using a spade and a pencil. 

Others have interpreted the triangles, 
zig-zags and spirals as vestiges of a to- 
tem cult, as a symbolic map of ù lost 
empire or as a king-sized picture book 
of a pre-Columbian ruler. 

And while Dãniken took them to be 
traces of visitors from outer space, 
others have seen them as no more than 
an extensive programme of public 
works. 


Breunig says they are the largest 
sports ground in ihe world. A 47-year 
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the Polish crisis and the new ani 
trations in Washington and Paris, 

Developments in German-Amtt 
ties are given pride of place in the by 
with the almost universal view bi 
that, as Martin J, Hillenbrand puts i, 
lations between Bonn and Washiny 
need taking better care of than int 
past. 

Neither the Americans nor the ¢ 
mans can afford to allow each othe; 
drift apart, says Jan Reifenberg, 

The time has not yet come for & 
many to make a bid for a greater j1 
the dirafting of military strategy ori 
Nato military planning, says Cathey 
McArdle Kelleher, 

As for a German policy of vacilt 
between East and West, that woul! 
disastrous, says Manfred Wörner, ( 
defence spokesman in Bonn. . 

US historial David Calleo ak 
advises lhe Germans to prepare fq 
more adventurous future by studi 
their own past more carefully, 

But he too warns that Europe iş 
real terms, militarily weak in compar 
with the Soviet Union and that nud 
armament poses frightening questions 

He sounds a warning note against 
revival of {le old anti-German coalik 
in Europe and idvises Germany tol 
careful not to encourage, its revival. 

Given the current interest shown i 
what Peter Bender recenlly apostrop: 
ise as ihe Europeanisation of Europ 
whieh is gaining support among So 
Democrats, ideas of this kind must f 
he dismissed as oll hit. 

Even ufter over 3(l years of reconstn 
lion and consolidalion in internalio 
crises, Bonn’s foreign policy is still i 
greter jeopardy {itm many crilics wot 
have us helievt, 

In piarlicufar, its alliance with 
United States ° ronains indispens#, 
Anyone who fancies shaking its fous 
lions must appreciate wist thal moi 
enmiail, 

Obhjectively, but clearly and defini 
we are lold just that in these two hook 

Afanfred Cidrlemdhe 
(De Zelt, 4 December I’ 


Wl REVIEW 


Foreign policy under scrutiny: charting 
the course for the future 


by Chancellor Brandt and Foreign Min= 

ister Scheel. 

Bonn was soon made to realise that 
its readiness to pursue a policy of Je- 
tente must be accompanied by restraint. 
There were no longer any grand alterna- 
tives. in German or European foreign 
policy. 

In Europe today it was less a ınailer 
of the dramatic grand political designs 
of decades gone by than of short-term 
technical, economic and political targets. 

Economic growth and stable cur- 
rencies were felt to be what mattered, as 
were safeguards for energy and commo- 
dity supplies, constructive ties with the 
Third World and structural changes in 
ihe European Community. 

This outlook is shared by most auth- 
ors of a compendium of papers read ùt 
u 1979 conference of US and German 
experta held jointly by the Konrad Ade- 
nauer Foundation, an organisation run 
by Germany's Christian Democrats 
(CDU), and the University of Califor- 
ıtia’s Santa Barbara campus: 

Wolfram F. Hanrieder/Hans Rüùhle 
(Eds): Im Spannungsfeld der 
Weltpolitik: 30 Jahre deutsche AufRen- 
politik 1949-1979) (in the Stress Field 
of World Affairs: 30 Years of German 
Foreign Policy (1949-1979) Verlag 
Bonn Aktuell GmbH, Stuttgart 1981, 
359 pp, DM9. 

Since the papers were not adequately 
revised before publication the closest 
Ihey eome {o the present is 1978/79, 

So at times they sound ù litlle out- 
moded by having missed out on [he 
' profound changes that have since laken 
place, such as the Nato deploy and-ne- 
gotiate resolution on missile modernisu- 
; tion, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 


nents,” have increased Bonn’s political 
clout, at least temporarily. 

Bonn, like Westen Europe as a 
whole, has grown more self-assured and 
is showing signs of an independence 
that stands in the way of what, in the 
50s and 60s, was a clear US leadership. 


On the other hand, fresh tension and 
«demarcation bids in the early 80s are 
threatening to’ atrophy the dynamic 
spect of German Ostpolitik and detente 
policy. . 

As for economic considerations, tlie 
Federal Republic today has long ceased 
to be an island of seemingly unlimited 
opportunities. 1 


Hanricder warns Bonn in particular 
not to overrate its potential in respect of 
reunification or association of. the two 
German states. 


The Federal Republic, he points out, 
has “since its inception had neither a 
diplomatic adversary nor a diplomatic 
partner who has honestly endorsed re- 
unification of the two German states" 


The division of Germany was and 
continues to be the key feature of the 
post-war order in Europe, It is a factor 
for stability both the superpowers and 
Germany's eastern and western neiglı- 
bours are keen to maintain, 


Were the Federal Republic of Gernu- 
ny to give rise to suspicions that it 
planned. a ravision. of the status quo, it 
would ‘find, Hanrieder says, that: “a .dy- 
namic German -Ostpolitik would from 
the oıiset run counter to the fundamen- 
tal .circumstances and interests of the 
United States.” : 


‘Not for nothing does Hanrieder recull 
the early eys of Ostpolitik as pursued 


ا ی داص 


Don Franklin Jordan of Ihe Un 
Stales paints the least flatlering pic, 
of German characteristics, What sll. 
him is the mania for regulating anylbi! 
and everything. 

Let the public end up being salis 
or dissatisfied with rules and regulati 
it hardly matters which. Order is o 
and it alone counts, 

Yet despite compulsory driving 
sons, the terror of compulsory Nl 
worthiness tesls for motor vehicles, 
traffic islands that are more like 
tresses, there are, in relative terms, f 
victims of a lack of civic.common #* 
in Germany than in America. 

The constraint of regulations olf 
kinds logically leads to a behaviou f 
1tern among Germans that 
subservience to {he most meani# 
regulations on the one hand and تا‎ 
ing about breaches of the law, 
speeding or (ax evasion, on the otfltl 

in part this subservience may, J - 


feels, be ùn attitude born of experier 1 1 


` “Regardless whether it is a f7 
authority, a private company or ã ¥#é* 
institution, tfıe German is more like’ 


. he bombarded wilh paragraphs by 4 


yer than to have matters explain’ 
him compassionately by a human be? 
“It is hard indeed to divest ones’. 


the impression that more import’, 


... uttached to legal foundations in Ge: 


ny than to standards of decency ل‎ 
manity.” df 
(Mannheimer Morgen, 19 Decembe' f, 


The Germans as 


foreigners 
see them 


„ tellectual health and common sense. But 
` they do so in a manner that is typically 
German: 
;: “Maybe they wonder too seriously, and 
; that would be the wrong way to set 
about finding an answer.” 

„ Ramesh Jaura, an Indian and one of 
the editors of the collection, which deals 
mainly with political and economic 
ı' problems, takes a similar view: 

“Amazingly enough, the Germans are 
not in a position to really enjoy the 
`. prosperity they, or their fathers and 
,„ mothers, haye created" 
“The Germans make outstanding 

. Power stations, sturdy cars and reliable 
, Washing machines" writes Norman 
Crossland, “but they hard produce any- 
thing that gives life that special some- 
thing” 0 

„ Îvan Lipovecz of ‘Huigaty feels the 
Germans have a mania for thrift that’ 
: often hampers, spontaneous enjoyment 
of life —~ even though it may be an in- 
calculable economic advantage, 

This is probably the point at which to . 
mention thë anxiety .forelgners almost 
always notice among. the... Germans; 
Michel Meyër even feels this fear of the 
, Unknown and of the future is whit 
: makes them work so hard, 


FH riienens used to envy and admire 
„fhe Germans for working so hard, 


They worked so hard that they were felt 


to be somehow alarming. Or so we used 
to believe, 


` But naf atiy longer, according to Der : 


gefesselte Riese (The Fettered Giant), a 
,Collectlon of essays on the Germans by 
forelgn correspondents published by 
Econ Verlag of Düsseldorf, 


Norman Crossland, the British journ- : 


alist, says it is no longer true that most 
Germans live to work; they now work to 
live, like everyone else. : 

Michel Meyer, a French radio corre- 
Spondent, quotes a 30-year-old Germah 
erigineer who had retuirhed from ã stay 
in Bulğia, ' KE 


SUCCESS.  . i. js, 
1: They: Wonder, toa, whether -Latin .laxi- 


oreign policy is back under scrutiny. 
The end of detente, the new US 
policy of strength and the peace move- 
ment in Western Europe have plunged 

Bonn into its gravest orientation crisis 

since the clash over rearmament and 

Western integration. 

„Basic consensus on foreign policy, 
which has even survived the Social and 
Free Democratic coalitions Ostpolitik, 
the details of which have often been 
controversial, now seems in jeopardy. 

The conviction that defence capacity 
und detente must continue to be the 
mainstays of foreign policy, a policy that 
must remain based on membership of 
lhe Western alliance, is still held by i 
substantial majority both in ile political 
parties and anıong the general public, 

But there can be no0 ignoring those 
who, given increasing East-West con- 
frontalion, the arms build-up and a dec- 
line in willingness to compromise or 
arms control issues, warn against con- 
tinuing as hitherto and call for conside- 
ration and trial of alternatives, 

How seriously must these demands 
for a reappraisal of foreign policy essen- 
tials be taken? Have the framework con- 
ditlons of Bonn’s foreign. policy changed 
to such an extent that aims and means 
must inevitably be adapted? 

Or is a turning point in thie offing, as 
it was ii 1949 and 1969? Will it be 
marked by a decline in alliance solidari- 
Ay.and, a. desire, for; peace accompanied 

- hy. aquest for an Independent .approach 
in which nationalist and neutralist ele- 
ments will predominate and bloc view- 
points will be relegated to a minor role? 

Answers to these and similar ques- 
tions are attempted bj a writer who has 
published several books on Bonn foreign 
policy: 

Wolfram Hanrleder: Fragmente der 
Macht. Die .Aufenpolitik der Bundesre- 
publik. (Fragments of Power. The For- 
eign Policy of the Federal Republic), R. 
Piper & Co: Verlag, Munich 1981, 194 
pp. DN 18. ET ر‎ 
ı' With a great deal of. expertise and a 
balanced judgement Hanrieder analyses 
in three lengthy essays the key current 
problems facing the country in security 
policy, detente and Ostpolitlk and the 
relationship between economic and for- 
cign poltey. 1 RE 
„ He prefaces them with a recapitula. 
ton of developments between 1949 and 
1980: taking into account’ the domestic 
‘ramificaoiis of foreign policy: 0 

The book ‘benefits erormously’ from 

the authof's background. Hanrieder was 
bûrn in Munich but ‘hes lectured at 
Américan universities since 1963, 
. , First af Princeton, he .is now at the 
‘University of Califomia in Santa .Barba- 
ra. He has served as a visiting professor 
af .Munich,. Brunwick,. Kiel and. .else- 
where... 1, ... wy. 
1 So he is-one of the very few special- 
İsfs wlio are «equally at home. in Ameri. 
can and European politics. This gives his 

.Wiews a twofold. perspective, 

, The conciusions he reaches ' hete are 
sùrfe'to bş sobering for those who ddvo. 
e male change in Bonn forelgn 
He concédes tliat East-West detente 
and the inçreasîngly economic emphasis 
in world affairs; with its “realignmeit of 


.ı military. ıand economic : power compo- 
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The reluctant star . .. Hanna Schyguila in 
the title rola of Effi Brlest. 
(Photo: Fllmverlag der Autoren) 


New dimension 
to Hanna’s 
star appeal 


Hi Sehygulla, generally consider- 
ed to be the first lady of the cine= 
ma in Germany, is becoming an interıd- 
tional star al last. 

Her latest film is a Franco-ltalian 
production, A New World, And her next 
will be direcled by Jean-Luc Godard. 

Sehygullu's performances in Fassbin- 
Uer's Liff Marleen and The Marriage of 
Maria Braun established her position as 
the top sciress in Germany. 

Alar Braun also eslablished her re- 
pulalion internationally. 

But she has been sceptical about irı- 
ternational offers. Hollywood was unable 
to tempt her with the title role n Sw- 
phie’s Choice, which went to Meryl Strecp 
(of [Holocaust and Kramer y, Kramer], 

Fassbinder now prefers Barbara Suko- 
wa, of Lola, and Rosel Zech, of The See 
ret of Veronika F. 

*! am no longer going to ask her to 
play a part Ihat will get her no further 
personally," says direclor Fassbinder, 
witlı whom Schy gulla worked for so many 
years. 

She starred in Volker Schlöndorff's 
The Forgery, bul the critics were not 
uniformly enthuslasllc, Fer latest flin, 
4 New World is directed by Ettore Sco- 
la of ltaly. 

Schygulla, playing an 18th century 
Paris courtesan, slars alongside : Vittorio 
Gassman, Andrea Ferreol and Marcello 
Mastroianni. 

It is a costume film set in the days of 
the French Revalution which gave her 
an opporlunity of playing a pari entirely 
Uifferent from what she was used to. 

Hanna Schyguila once dreamed of be» 
coming an international slar in a Ger- 
man film and came within a hairs 
breadth of her ambition in Fassbinder's 
sereen version of Fontane’s novel’ Eff 
Briesl, 

But then she left Fassbinder and 
the film business, hitch-hiked across the 
Slates and retired to the seclusion 
of a Bavarian farmhouse. 

She was reluclant to become a public 
figure, yet she is gradually becoming one 
after all. 

In Jean-Luc Godard's film, she is to 
slar alongside Isabelle Huppert, but all 
that is known about the film is a stale- 
ment by Godard: 

“[ can see Hanna Schygulla’s red-gold 
locks softiy reflected by the setting sun 
in the evening wind. 1 am fascinated by 
the picture. We will find a slory to fil 


ME. Bernd Lubowski 
(Hamburger Abendblatt, L1 December 1981) 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


funk, who is responsible for subtitles, is 
not keen on the idea of running sub- 
titles at the top of the picture should 
ihe need arise. 

Technically this would be no problem, 
but Hecht, who is a conscientious man, 
feels viewers would be nonplussed, 
having been accustomed to reading sub- 
titles down below. 

- Besides, they would have to look first 
up, then down, to follow to words alone, 
let alone the action. 

Robert Altman's Nashville was a 
recent exemple of how to do the job 
properly. It is a wide-screen film and 
waş shown on TV, as usual, between 
slabs of black at the top and bottom of 
the screen. 

Subtitles were inserted into the lower 
slab, not interfering with the picture at 
sll. This is surely an ideal solution, al- 
though it may not always be possible. 

But Westdeutscher Rundfunk, greatly 
to its credit, no longer handles wide- 
screen films, Despite the black slabs 
above and below, too much picture is 
lost to the left and the right. 

Anyone who has seen, say, Andrzej 
Wajda's Promised Land both at tho cic 
nema and on TV will be bound lo agree. 

A screen event with .its wide-angle 
landscapes, the film was optically em- 
asculated on TV, testifying to much, but 
not to a great motion picture, 

TV cannot, incidentally, satisfactorily 
reproduce even a standard format film 
ilut can be screened with virtually no 
cropping ¬ not even in black and while. 

Casablanca was a recent case in point. 
It is a [ilm that needs to be shown in 
the. cinema like those who watch itl need 
air to breathe. 

Dubbed İn German, it simply does 
not do justice to ihe atmosphere of the 
original film. ا‎ 
° Sime filih “eritles make, a. point of 
dismiss TV This is ‘a ‘ttarrow-minded 
oullook; it is also grossly inappropriate. 

Were it not for TV, tllo cinema 
would never have managed {o0 regain 
something of its former stalls. 

Television not only screens all over 
the country films that would otherwise 
bo sean only in a handful of cities; il 
also helps to bankroll the cinema film 
(although this is not wilhout ils prob- 
lems). . 

Subtitles are an allempt not only lo 
cut cosis but also to preserve as much of 
the original film as possible without 
making it inaccessible to viewers who 
are not conversant with the foreign’ lan- 


guage. 
But the subtitles must not be allowed 
block the screen, Helmut Schmitz 


(Frankfurter Rundschau, 9 December 1981) 
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The hot and the 


cold ofa . Suþtitles or dubbing? Both 


have advantages 


the screen before they were spoken. 

Viewers whose French was not good 
enough to follow the original soundtrack 
cannot be blamed for having wondered, 
at times in exasperation, who was saying 
what. 

Matters were not made easier in the 
slightest by & dash being used to indi- 
cate a fresh speaker. Many viewers will 
have been none the wiser, 

So Jean Renoir’s French film classic 
was mauled in two ways. The subtitles 
ruined the picture and did not run con= 
currently with the spoken word. 

At Wesfdeutscher Rundfunk in Co- 
logne, where the subtitling was done, 
the process was defended staunchly, 

Subtitles nowadays, WDR explained, 
run flush with the lower edge of thie 
surcen, but this film had been subtitled 
some years ago wien TV screens could 
not always be adjusted exactly. 

So the backroont boys had felt viewers 
nıust be helped by running tlie subtitles 
a little higher up the screen, and they 
were run across 4 grey slot to make 
them easier to read. 

Subtitles, it was still felt, should all be 
of one ienglh regardless how much was 
spoken. Viewers nıust be able to read 
{hem at ease. 

Subtilles of varying lengths, flashed 
across the screen for varying periods of 
time, merely made the viewer nervous 
und dislracled him from the picture. 

. He tended to concentrate onthe suh- 
tilles -for. fear öf-missing ûn important 
ilem of dialogue. E 

That was why subtitles and the origi- 
nal soundirack cid not always run si- 
mullancously. Westdeutscher Rundfunk 
readily admited that {his procedure was 
ifs own and nol the general rule. 

One can but hope so. It effectively 
reduces ihe dialogue reproduction to 4 
sunımary of contents, with the two not 
necessarily running simuitaneously. 

It is only [air to say that TV compa- 
nies usually spend much more time and 
effort on both subtitling and dubbing 
than companies that process foreign 
films for the cinema market. 

The latter work on an entirely different 
financial basis and have to manage on a 
shoestring budget. 

Kay Hecht of Westdeutscher Rund- 


mU stands for Originalfassung mit 
Untertiteln, or original soundtrack 
with subtitles. It is an abbreviation ci- 
nemagoers will readily recognise. 
Armchair viewers should recognise it 
loo, especially if they regularly switch 
over to Channel 3 to watch the films on 


۷. 

Films handled by commercial distri- 
lutors in Germany, like TV films and 
serials, are invariably dubbed. So OmU 
is something, special. 

Many people make a point of not 


. watching films with subtitles, Subtitles 


annoy them intensely. They want to 
watch a film, not read it, they say. 

Fast American dialogue comedies of 
the 30s and 40s do not take kindly to 
subtitles. Their repartee is ruined if you 
conslantly have to check lhe subtitles. 

Besides, if the entire soundirack were 
to be subtitled word for word, there 
would in some scenes be no time to 
watch the action. 

The only viewer who really bencfits 
from the original soundtrack with sub= 
titles is {he one who is reasonably fluent 
in the original language and needs only 
10 check the sublitles from time to time. 

At the cinema subtitles are nowhere 
near as annoying as {hey can be on TV 
because the cinema sereen is so much 
larger. On ihe TV screen, subtitles take 
up far too much room, 

IC subtitles on TY are run well clear 
of the lowor: edge of the screen, and 
maybe against a dislinct background to 
make reading them easier, woe betide 
the direclor wlro locates arı imporlant 
pirt of lhe visual action in {he lower 
third -of Ihe sercen! I will probably be 
obscured. 


.- This recently happened to Renoir's 4f. 


Lunges (rime on ihe Third Progranıne 
of Hesse TV. 
in 1936 Renoir could hardly be ex- 

pected to bear in mind the exigencies of 
TV. Throughout a major seclion of dia- 
logue he lras the woman sit on a bench 
ahd converse with the man who is stand- 
` ingand looking down at her, : 
Her beautiful, expressive face is seert 
n close-up, but on TV il was mostly 
Obscured by the two lines of subtitle. 

` To make matters worse, the subtitles 
dîd not exactly run at the same speed as 
fhe dialogue, Answers were flashed on 


tion. The museum will make Frankfurt a 


European film centre, says Herr Hoff- , 


mann, The municipal and university li- 
brary has a collection of 30,000 books 
on the .subject and subscribes to 260 
film magazines, 

The Wiesbaden institule will add 1o 
this stock its collection of 50,000 books 
on the film industry. : 


` The museum wil! have 2,830 square 1 


metres (34,000 square fee) of exhibition 


. ‘space, Its latest acquisition is a camera 
made by Oskar Messter, a cinematogra- - 


phic pioneer. It is seriai-numbered 10. 
Jts stock incudes oplical toys such .as 
the so-called wonder drum, film Iiters- 


. ture, antediluvian cameras such as the 


17th century magic Jlantem and other 
precursors of modern equlpment. . 

Exhibits will include the first-ever 

German camera, dating back to 1872, 

the oldest - projectors and about 2,500 
film copies. Irmgard Gensspige 

(Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zuitung, 

15 December (981) 


Film museum to 
` be built 


in Frankfurt 


allowance of DM650,000 with which to 
buy films and material, but DM100,000 
a year will initially go towards purclıas- 
ing the Sauerlãnder collection. 

Sauerlãndefs first collection was 
bought by Frankfurt on an annuity basis. 
The second was bought from his heirs 
(he died in 1980) but the price has yet 
10 be paid. 

The riverside building that is to house 
the museum will first be demolished in=- 
şide, as it were, leaving the facade intact. 
Then a new purpose-built structure will 
be built inside the shell. 

Frankfurt city council has allocated 
DMI6.4m towards the cost of construc- 


‘WNFork will start on Frankfurt (ilm 

«museum in the New Year, lt is 
scheduled 1o open in summer 1983, It 
will join film museums in Paris, Prague 
and Turin and, eventually, London. 

The Frankfurt museum will be run by 
Walter Schoberl, currently manager of 
lhe Kommunales Kino, which has been 
going for 10 years.and was the first mu- 
Iicipal cinema in the country. 

- lH. was the brainchild of Hilmar 
Hoffman, Frankfurt's city official in 
charge of ihe arts. : 

The film museum will be launched 
With material frqm Paul Sauerlënder’s 
film collection. Sauerlãnder founded the 
‘Archiv für Filmkunde and his ‘collec- 


. tions are already owned by the city. 


The new building will also house the 
Deutsches, Institut fûr Filmkunde, cur- 
rently in Wiesbaden, and a new, smaller 
Kommunales Kino seating 120. 

The institute will temporarily be 

.Boused in a Frankfurt office block. 
The museum will have an artnual 


nuclear centre 


Solner Stadt nseigtr 


wenty=flve years ago the ‘Noi 

Rhine-Westphalian state assemk} 
in Düsseldorf unanimously deelded 4 
set up a nuclear research facility, - 

No-one wilf then have seetî HOW op 
troversial the peaceful exploitation gd 
atomic energy was to become. . 

But the Jüûlich nuclear research cei 
has now been going for a quarter ofı 
century, during which it has set up ts, 
world records. 

Jûlich boasts the hottest reactor} 
the world, It has also reached the lowk 
temperature ever recorded, a few n} 
lionths of a dêgree above absolute zer, 

The nuolear research tag prompts (Is 
quent criticism of Jûlich, but its 
search scientists deal by no means orf 
with controversial reactors, 

About a third of their work is baş 
researclı, especially into solid-state phy 
sics, a sector in which large-scale f 
search installations have proved thi 
worth. 

Jûlich works in close hamess 0 
North Rhine-Westphalian uni 
including Cologne.. 

Twenty-seven of the 38 heads of 
partnient at Jülich are also on the sll 
of universities in Cologne, Bonn anl 
Aachen. 

The world's hottest reactor, a pelik 
bed reactor, ia still (he boffins" favou# 
More than 20 years of research 
been ploughed into what is said to 
„ihe safest renctor design there is. 

It generales eleciric power that is f 
into the national grid, but JOlchl 
pebble-bed reactor is still an experimte 
tal facility. A conımercial reactor has 
to be built to this design, 

In Schmehausen in the Ruhr a hf | 
temperature reactor has been under o’ 
struction since 1969, But despite 4 
investment of DM3bn it is still nowt 
near completion. 

The Schmehausen reactor is deslgnd. 
to supply heat for industrial piroca# 
Research into the use of process hall 
another major features of research f 
Jûlich., 

Fusion research is yet another. A u 
known as the Textor Installation willl 
is hoped, mark a major step in Û 
technical implementation of the @+ 


cept. 

The Jûülich story testifies to chaf 
in research emphasis over the yearg İ/. 
year, for instance, an enviro; : 
sample bank was set up. : 

Samples taken from our surround 
are preserved in 4 kind of deep fê 
for future generations of scientists Û 
probe and establisi changes, 

Mention was made at the silver 
lee ceremony of a new geoph 
method of prospecting for oil, Dev 
ed at Jûlich, if has proved so suece# 
that sevéial oil mullis have bought kf 

Wolf Hafele, the new directer 


. boss of a staff numbering more 


4,000 sees Julich taking on entirely 
roles that will have little in 
wlth what it has done over the palê 


years, : 
Professor Hafele feels his 7008: 


sclentlsts are particularly confident HS 


wil] mect the challenge of the future ' 
Horst Rademach ` 


„ CKSiner Stadt-Aiizelger, 11 December i 


advance notice of short and long-term 
climate changes. 


It is surprising to leam that seabed 
obstacles such as the mid-Atlantic ridge, 
which is several] thousand metres below 
the water surface, can influence currents 
at depths of as little as several hundred 
metres. 


The German expedition returned 
home with some interesting observations 
in this connection. 


A number of drift buoys were released 
in the Atlantic and their progress was 
followed by satellito. Instead of moving 
straight across seabed ridges miles 
below, they were.influenced by therm. 


One drifter, for instance, went at least 
three times round the Altair crest in the 
mid-Atlantic, which rises from a depth 
of 4,500 to about 2,800 metres below 
the surface and is only about 5O0 square 
kilometres in extent. 


But in the .final analysis all the buoys 
drifted eastwards across the Atlantic, 
which means that even if there is not a 
fast-flowing Gulf Stream traversing the 
ocean, warm surface water still makes 
the journey. 


At greater depths the currents are al- 
together different. The two research ves- 
sels plotted them: between the 38th and 
46th parallels. 1 ا‎ 


Mysterlous vortices reveal 
` some of thelr secrets 


This was the .area in which they dis- 
covered the mysterious vortices. The 
water that rotates in thém does so &{ 
speeds of between one and two metres 
per şeconl. Ei SE 
..The movements ofa number of drif- 
„ters proved that it circulates too. Scien- 
اا‎ are not yet sure whether (he vor- 
‘tices themselves move at all, but ovêr an 
|observatiop period of about five weeks 
they remained remarkably stable, 


` So it remains to be seen whether the 

vortices move and contribute towards the 
, Water exchange. But water, and heat, is 
. definitely exchanged between hot and 


cold vortices, 


This process could hold the key to 
the transport of warm .water aoross the . 
mid-Atlantic ridge, Kiel oceanologists 
surmise, It would, as-it were, boa con 
tinuation of the Gulf Stream by other 
means, Harald Steinert 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 19 December 1981) 


“The Americahs will probably be the 
first to mine manganese nodules off 
Hawall in about 1985,” says Elisabeth 
Mann-Borgese of. Canada, 
She is a specialist in the: Jaw of the 
sea and director of the UN-backed insti. 
tute on Malta, Professor Mann-Borgese is 
a daughter of the German novelist 
Thomas Mann. NL 


She hopes a new. international autho. 


„ Tity will rule out disputes such as have 


beset fishery. But’ she would ‘not bank 
on ft. r : 


She reckons the prospect of an inter 
national authority IAL eet up 0 ١ 
uniform mining licentes ‘and sHare ‘the 
profits is at best an evens bet. - 

Venezuela, India, Sri Lanka and In- 
donesia are reportedly already preparing - 
to mine seabed resources, in part 
independently of the muitis. 


| n India êšpecially; German develop 
ly, p< 

ment aid. is being uşed to promote the 

Process. dpa 


...(Nordwast Zeltung, iS December 1981) 


W RESEARCH 


Wanted: new warm water 


theory to replace Gulf Stream 


Gulf Stream fails to scale the mia-Atlan- 
tic ridge, yet warm water does reach the 
coast of Europe, 

Europe's western seaboard has 4 fairly 
mild climate as a result; so do the is- 
lands off its coast. 


The research vessels Meteor and Po- 
sefdon sailed to the ridge area in the 
north-east Atlantic last summer to try 
and find out why anid how, 


Measurements of water temperature 
and current at various depths were taken 
over a wide area. Oceançgraphical ıneas- 
urement chains were strung out to plot 
water movement over a period of years, 


Drift: buoys were released ahd thelr 
progress will be covered by satellite as 
they show how surface water travels ac» 
ross the Atlantic, 


`` Entirely new oceanographic measure. 
mënt devices were tested. They Included 
ا‎ probes developed in the United 
tates. 


They are sunk from research Vessels 
and record water temperature and cur- 
rent, flow as they descend, They are not 
retrieved; they just sink to the seabed 
after us... 

The ‘entire ‘project. was devised be- 
. cause, observations, mainly. by US opea- 
nologists, indicated that the Gulf Stream 
.did. not function. as the central heating 
of Europe, . . 


: UHI a-few years ago, it was: felt {o, be 
,& gigantic current spanniig ‘the entire 
Atlantic with lines, marked oii all 
charts, branching out into the North Sea 
and.the Arctic, : 


„The Gulf Stream wis genérnlly’agiéed 
to be. a blessing to Horthern Europe, 
,„ which owed tb it te mild climste: 


` -.But detgiled research has. shown that 
it. faila to :scale the, mid-Atlantic ridge. 
About half its warm water heads north 
‘and back İnto-thg-north-west. Atlantio, 
`: Mote” (but ‘not much) flows ‘vila the - 
southern Labrador Sea iito the Aretie, ' 
What happéns to the rest no-one knows, : 
Finding qut how warm water is trans- ' 
. ported into. ihe north-east Atlantic mat- 
„fers, because ; water traisport; can give 


el RES ESE 
A commercial. 
„.„ SPectto.. 
=: seabed tests. 
‘This conclusion was reachéd at a five» 
week! course: in ‘Hanover and . Aachen ' 
""héld' under ‘the! auspices of the Interna : 
tional Oceain': Institute, . Malta, and -at- 
tended ‘by ‘12 :governmeht «officials: fram ١ 
1 aie E E 
„hey, de ig: interedi ۳ 
: inet, with Elê. Jee ا‎ 


!ıfjirements of. what ; a 
teçhnology,of the e 4 


, n AŞIYel, manganeşe. and phoşphate no: 


dules, heavy metal gllt and other com : 
Medill, . can only be. economically 
,,miied fon the sea 


d on the 
lfl.shelf.at depths 0 io 00 mêtre 


minérs 4re in ‘the same boét as ; 
gis piospeators; who’ Have jet to j 
ٍ UtRow to get at their prolct : 
*ithrougk 3,000:t0.5,000 metres of water, : 


A 


e uh be. j 
Rh 


he 

central heating of northern Europe, 

as it for decades was reputed to be, But 

in a roundabout way it probably supplies 

much of the hot water [or the central 
lreating, ETD 

Heat is transported within. gigantic 

vorticis, Garman rascarch vesşels have 

1dentified one. such ı vortex system near 

the mid-Atlantic ridge. 0 


It is between 38 and 46 degrees Wex! 
in anı area roughly the same size as the 
Federal Republic of Germany :but .at.;a 
depth of between 2,000 and 3,000 
metres. 


The vortices .swlrl about 100 kilo- 
metres across. They have cold and hot 
water cored in which. water from’ the At- 
lentic's warm water sphere circulates, .. 


. This warm water sphere contains falr- 
ly hot 'watêr down to sübstantlal deplhs. 

Kiel ` oceanolcgists. who probed the 
area as part of the summer’ 1981 north- 
cast Atlantic expedition reckon the 
water exchange between warm. and cold 
vortices transports Gulf Stream walter 
further north, TA 

This vorticity transport theory could 
pe. ifie way -heat:la exchanged. from. {he 
sub-tropical region’ of 'the Atlantlg to its 
northem waters. - . ,. کک‎ 
„ Scientists are’ on :the ‘lookout for a 
plausible theùry because.ths.Gulf Stream 
is'how-khown not to do what was for so 
loîig felt to bê lts role,’ 1: - 
/ A gfolp of reşeateh scléentists, mainly 

University ' department of 

aceanology, have joined forces in & pro« 
Inihçed by the Sdlentifio Research 


The aim of their North Allantic warm 
water, sphere project. is to find out, how 
auch, lergg. amounts of, Warm. water find 
their way into .the; North, Atlantic now 
the Gulf Stream is. no, longer fet to be 
the benefactor, ٠ ا‎ 


. Recent. .reseerch - indicates that . the 


E erg e 8 0 : : 
T he :Bremen-based .researoli' veşşel 
‘lk :Sonne, ; successor tq the Valdjvia, 


"haş set. sall. from. Honolulu İn, the, direc- 
t on. of. Mekiço.. : E 


E EST 
Scentlats on bogrd plan, fo test 4 jew 
.system of İopographlcsl alee aki 


type. sounding fevice. jr; 1... 
If plots the seabed jn. strips, saya Dr 


Dieter Strohm of the, :teseprch poo] that 
:.operates the shi, j a 


These strips, ran, bê. as wide q8 79 jer 


i‘tent,of. the waters. flepth. The seated of 
. ther Faoifio atr5, E be 
‘covargd.:ta:,g, width of 5km, or, two 


miles. 


îl 


ija. more, hin 1 


ا 


‘fons’ Kiel 


jet 
,„ASsoclation: 


. seabed, an eleqironjcajly-controlled: fan- 


.: + Previopşiy, 
: ross, the, seabed could; h§ 
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School plan for 
handicapped 


A school in Schenefeld, a Hanıburg 
. ksuburb in Sclileswig-Holstein, is cori’ 
ducting ‘an experiment in which handi- 
capped children lean in the same 
claşs as normalçltldren... ا‎ 

‘In Germany, it İs.common for chiltlren 
who gre handicapped tp attend spe- 
cial schools, E N 

Although this project has the backing 
of the Land government, it.reggrds fhe 
,experimenf .as an. Isolaled one and. will 
not ask the, Federal government in Bonn 
to accept it as a pilot scheme.',, 

The projoct involves four handicapped 
children and 11 others in elementary 
school. E ا‎ 

„The fact that ,an ihforhation meeting 
was crowded to the last place recently 


„deşpite the winter weather shows the 


great Interest in the experiment among 
parents of .bofh handicapped and non- 
handicapped children. 0 

.ı “We believe. that our Eva .who, like 
.other children, was brought up in kjn= 
dergarlen and family would become 
truly handicapped if she were sent to a 
special school,” . says Sonja Schmidt, 
whose daughter walks on crutches, 
adding: “Today we know that , Eva is 
lappy in her classroom .and that she 
feels absolutely equal." '. . 

The children. ‘quite naturally. ex’ 
change experiences, as for instance 
when playing {he “disabled child game” 
or a game they themselves invented andl 
called tho “erutch game”. 


"` While playing, they learn to be con- 


siderale towards cach olher without the 
«usual fecling of ply towards the hondi- 
` capped. e 
' ' Another paront: “Natitally; wo'vo 'ask- 
‘ed ourselves tine and agéln: whether the 
‘handicapped children will act as a drag 
when Il comes lo earning. We've also 
asked ourselves whether the psycholo- 
glenl burden wotıld overwhelm our ohlld 
ind whelher the Handlespped woud ıiol 
` be better off fn n speolal schoo}, ‘But oll 
af us parents now know that il's botter 
this way." ' 
'' Paediatrlelan Professor Rainor’ Höhne, 
' who supporls' the Schenefeld experimont 
and acts as an adviser, says thal somie-of 
the misery to which handicapped chil- 
dren: aie exposed through Isolation must 
be blamed onthe medical professlon.'' 
Due to irnprdved diagnostic methods, 
mare and. more disabilities’ are being 
uncovered. ! 
` “And the ‘more speclal: schools we 
haye thie more disabled . childrel we 
connie up wilh aiid the more chltdren are 
taken out of normal school and put into 
special schools,” says Professor Höhne: 
The Schenefeld experiment is largely 
due to thé inttiative of the Verein Le 
bênshlife [lr Behinderte (a society for 
{hê ptomotion' of & betler life for the 
disabled} which gathered ithe necessary 
information at the Montessori Kindergar- 
tef in Munich and ‘the Flming School 
in Berlin, : 
In October 1980, three couples with 
: two handicapped :children and one non- 
handicapped child got togeiker, with {he 
‘gim of establishing an integrated ele- 
' mentary school class in Schenefeld. 
Their plan was approved by the town 
‘councillos of all three parties, who de- 
cided to support the experiment, 
. "They allocated {he money for a spe- 
cialised: auxilliary. teacher and obtained 
the necessary approval from the Schles- 
:Wig-Hoislein government which has 
becn paying .the extra teacher's salary 
.gince Augtst: dpa 
: (Sa ddeutsche 
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cy geared entirely to adults and provid- 
ing not even minimal scope for chil- 
dren. It is adults who permit a traffic 
system that has made us world chan1- 
pions in accidents involving children 
70,000 a year.” 1 

Since juveniles have to grow up in 
such a world of atrophied feelings and 
hostility to children it is Mot surprising 
that they are insecure, resigned and 
frightened and no longer willing or 
capable to tackle the tasks of the future. 
The results are protest and opting out of 
society. It is up to the adults rather than 
the young to act. 

It is possible, Professor Ewerbeck snid, 


. that the mass media. with their medical 


reports help .to aggravate ‘the hostility 
towards children by putting off even the 
few people .who still would like, to have 
children. ا‎ 

A panel discussion on “information 
and the imparting of insecurity among 
pregnant women by .tfhe' masş miedia” 


Zurich gynaecologist Professor 
Bretscher turned against hiş own: profes=- 


. gion .when, referring to the. media's. con- 


stant presentation of conflicting medical 
vigws, he said that the press‘ should be 
wrong . information 
which doctors disseminate all the tine, 

Professor Erich Saling conducted polls 
among more tian 200 pregnant women 
to establish the justification.of this criti= 
cism levelled against the media. 

The results: the tuo mass media — 


TV, radio, dailies and magazines ~~, play - 


a relatively unimıporlant role in provid- 


i ing pregnant women with information 


on pregnanoy and .birth compared wilh 
the rale played by the gynaecologist... 
Ile concluded that the role of . the 


- mags media in making women insecure 


should not bo ovorestineted. 
But he:algo said that the media play û 


. major .rolo inasmuch as more than .helf 


Ihe :women interviewed showed . an 

interest in discusslons .on changes and 
improvements in obsletrles, 

But there are shoricomings in our in= 

- formation campaigns —. evidenced by 

- {he fact that close to 25 per cent of the 

women interviewed considorod modern 


` examination methods using ultrasonic . 


teclıniques . dangerous although here. is 


..no scieniific evidence, to substantiate 


this, :ı .".. Dieter Dlatrich 
(l{annaverschea Allgemeine, 12 Docgnıber 4981} 


. proved explosive, 


. proteoted from 
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a CHILDREN 


` Doctor accuses state of 
exploitation, hostility 


of Germans to have children will lead to 
a situation by the, year 2010 whére tle 
working population will no Jonger be 
able to earn enough money to ensure 
the pensions of their parents. 
Professor Ewerbeck said the [act that 
the financial burdens imposed, by. chil= 
dren are the. driving force behind 
making mothers go to work is also sub- 


.sfantiated by polls that show. that one in 


8 
n women considers three or, more 
children desirabl¢. 

Yet as soon as the frst child has 


` artived, only orie iri tén wats ‘three or 


more children. 

Since every child. reduces a family’s 
standard of living {a family with four 
chitdren enjoys only half:the standard of 
living of a childless couple) it is not 
surprising that many couples prefer not 


More than half of Germany’s couples 
are ohildiess; and the 620,000 births in 
1980 are contrasted by 740,000 deaths in 
the same period. 

Professor Ewerbeck stressed that the 
economic burden on families with chil- 
dren are matched by those resulting 
from what he called the “pasychologisn- 
tlon” of the educational system. 

“A greal many people today believe 
that it is egsier to create optimal educa= 
tional conditions without the family and 
{hat the world can be put in oder by 
making educationalists learn complicated 
teaching techniques. 1 

“The truth is that this approach - {o 


` education is tlhe reason why loa many of 


our children arê nérvous, Aggressive and 
incapable of emotional attachnternts' to 
people or Lhings,” 
ı This {ype of rationalised eclucation 
“without heart or commonsense” İs as 
hastil to children as the -self-realisation 
drive of adults to whom children ore 
irksome obstacles, . 
“Our children thus: grow up in a 
world of adults concerned .oniy ' with 


themselves, They permit a housing poli . 


‘Instant tea’ keeps them quiet 
and ruins their teeth 


child is two years old, As a result of the 
gap the jaw becomes malformed and the 
remajning. and upcoming teeth grow 
, erookpdly, necessitating.braces, . -- 
® When it: comes to! the transition 
from soft to solid foods, the child can- 
not learn how to chew because it lacks 
` the necessary teeth. : '.. i 


® The development of speech is ' 
child is unable to 


hampered because the 
Inslant teas, which’ come İn a wide 
.variety of Hlavours, are hok tlie only cul- 
" grits, ` Soft drinks also’ contain large 


. amounts of sugar ad so promote caris. 


Parents should thereforê irisist that 
their, children . brush their teeth every 
ا‎ they have had sich, a drink or that 
they at least rinse their mquths, 
.. Since caries among children is extre- 
. mely widespread ~-. the. average, for- 

year-old has three to four decaying teeth 
dentists recommend early checkups. 

. This is the only way -childgere wil lose 

their fear of the dentist. Some 60 per cent 

of our children are afraid of drilling and 
. injections. SOON 6 
(Hamburger Abendblatt, 12 December 1981) 


` form sibilants. 


F; mothers it is the easy way out; 
andthe children tike it, As soon as 
they become restless and grouchy, the 
mother . reaches for the plastic bottie 
complete with teat and peace is restored 
instantly. د‎ 

The advertisements for “instant chil- 
dren's tea" (94 to 96 per cent sugar) 


.. çlaim: that: this will engure parents an 
. “undisturbed night's sleep”, praising tiie 


“beneficial effects” of the concoction. 

Professor Wetzel of the Institute for 
Child Dentistry. at. Giessen Unjversity 
now’ warns mothers against giving in’ to 
temptation and pacifying their children 
with the instant tea. ا‎ 


A two-ysar. study clearly shows that 


, almost all children who have been pa- 


cified with the instand tea developed ir- .. 


reparsble caries of their upper incisors. 


. -Şigce fhe plastic. bottles, which many : 


manufacturers supply frea of chargé, are 
unbreakable the children can suck the 


excessively. sweet drink throughout the . 


day without supervision. 


.-“; The resufis are summed .up.aş follgws: ّ 


® The sugar leads to caries. within a 


` very. short time. The destroyed incisors 


must frequently be extracted. before the 


` to have any children. 


erman society is hostile towards 
6 children. It is a hostility that’ will 
cost society dearly. 
This is the opinion of Professor Hans 
Ewerbeck, medical director of Cologne's 
Municipal Children’s Hospital. 


Û " ‘He told the 10th German Congress of 


Perinatal Medicine in Berlin that: 
e Families with children were exploited by 


° thestate. ا‎ 


© Modern sociology made: parents so 
. Insecure about child rearing that many 
were not capable of: bringing up their 
. children, 2 : 

eThe striving for self-realisation by 
adults poisoned the atmosphere in 
which children had to grow up. 

Familles with children were at a dis- 
advantage everywhere: in housing, while 
travelling or when mothers tried to find 
employment. 

By contrast, prospects for a cluildless 
couple were rosy. They were two con- 
sumers, but usually had two incomes 
and,eventually, two pensions. 

A couple with one child meant three 
mouths io feed, usually on ope income. 
And there was only ote pension on the 
horizon. ا‎ 

` So economic consideralions prompted 
women with children to take a job when 
they should be at home, 

Delegates discussed ways and means 

,„ of “countering (he disastrous develop- 

ments in our family affairs, educallonal 

and youlh policies:and thus slop our 80- 
` clety from sliding into catastrophe." 

Stalistles show that tie disinclination 


‘Divided culture? 
Continued from page 12 


Fredenck ihe Great were destroyed or 
hidden. 

Bui then it proccedéd to claim the 
“progressive”, humanistic and socjalist 
forces for itself. 

West Berlin museum director Profes- 
sor Peter Bioch saw the exploitatlorn of 
Prussian history as a stone in the edifice 
of a new GDR national consciousness. 

Frederick the Great, for Instance, Was 
re-erected this year. So was Freiherr vom 
Stein. As Bloch sees if, this is one more re- 
ason for us to take. our history seriqusly 
and oppose the GDR's claims. 

The Bonn music theoretician GUnther 
ı Massşenkeil used Beethoven and Handel 

` aS examples. 3 1 
'.  Aepording to the theologian Gotffried 

Maron, the GDR has changed its atti- 
, de towards Luther whose anniversary 

fo bê celebrated in 983 and fully ex- 
ploited in lerms of domestic and foreign 
policy, 1 

Honecker himself, he said had once 
called Luther a “lackey” afd “traitor to 


the peasantry”, Nöw, he speaks of him , 
as one of the “greatest sons" of the . 


German people. 

„Today, Luther is seen as a representa- 
tive of his celasş’ who could not have 
acted in any dther way. Though ã bour- 
geois scholar, fhe ‘was a “convincing rep 


‘resentative of anı early bourgeois fevolu- 


. filon? According to the GDR’s present in- 
terpretation of history, the function of 
the Reformation was to break the hold 
of feudal ideology. ر‎ 

Like the otjers, Maton: sees the new 
GDR culture straegy as a provocatléri to 


the West . Ffanns-Jochen Kaftsick 
`. (Nordweşt Zeitung, 14 December 1981} 
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„ Bernt Engelmann r 
(Photo! d 
whether there is such a thing as a pe 
other than the peace of exploitation & 
, corruption. The end of irtımanity as E 
price {o be paid for the survival of f 
planet." 

Franz Fliımann, GDR, said: “lt kı 
tragic paradox thal humanity is inı 
position to destroy Itself before it kr 
formed ilself: self-destruction as a co: 
stituent act... The universal charac 


reluctant to. leave the ball to rush to tlie 
. telephones and cal! their, editorial 
„office. 2 
. ` Şince $penking time was rëştricled to 
five minutes and every participant was 
permitted to interject (up to three 
minutes), important new statemenis 
were likely to crop up while they were 


out of thie hall, 2 
„GDR playwright Heiner Mûlier said: 


East Berlin setting for. 


Wl FORUM 


writers? peace debate 


with Heym, drew attention io the peace 
appeal of European writers which was 
initlated by Bernt Engelmann of Munich 
and signed by many GDR duthors. 


ome 100 writers, artists and scholars 
met in the ballroom of an East Ber- 
lin hotel {o discuss ways of promoting 


peace. 


Most were from the two German ' But the GDR newspapers, he said, 


never mentioned some of the signatories 
=~ those who were expelled fiom the 
f Writers" Association. ٤ 

Said Sehneider: “Those publicists wiio 


of 


states, but there was a sprinkling 
Austrians, Swiss, Danes and Britons, Be 
nito Wogalzki, a GDR TV script write 


said the meeting was an acid test aş lo 


‘whether or not writers from East and ’ censored these names out of the GDR 


' press evidently considered tlie IHiterary 
` disputês of 1979' more ‘important than 
peace. Thisis more than 4 disgrace.” 

`" Sehnelder siressed that'it is a very 
short road from'an armed border skir- 


it works" he 


, West could still talk with each other, 
“AlI 1 can say now... 
said, 


. Threo months ago, when the flrst jn- 
vitations went ouf, there was hardly 


anyone who believed that the meeting, mish 1o a nuclear holocaust, ' 


He’ therefore asked himself ‘and ‘other 
GDR writers “whether we can still per 
mit ehildren who can fimaglne ‘neither 
death nor killing with atonı weapons’ to 

` play with guns and take — both those 
'in their rooms and those they are showrı 
on excurslons to nanoeuvrê sites," 

°“ He also questioned “the wisdom of 
East Germany's civil defence which acls 
as if a 'bit of asbestos in front of the 


` belly and tle’ right position ' on the “When talking about the same weapons . of the Peace Movement of the I4 


‘which transcends national, rellglou 

stile and ideological boundaries, os 
tains the kerne!. of a world domes 
polley from the grassroots: the breaki 
up of the vivious circle In which md 
rust and arms buildup create nore 
Irust.:. To declare war on lies is k 
essenlial thing. It is what wrllers & 
contripule towars pence.” 

Clırista Wolf, GDR, said that ifi, 

planned for Europe to za under wild 
, hree years we can risk ù hing or (wii 
ihe time that remains. 
- She usked whether writers, artists a 
svholars shoull not starl lo think andi 
“whut ,ucluully cannot be done... E 
his mevting which, though it sl 
not be possible, is taking place." 
lermann Kant, president of the ام‎ 
Writors" Association, told the meli! 
“Wa must operale on the assump 
. that others could consider thers 
. threatened by us. My knowing thal Û 
is not so does not help us ouf of theé 
lemma. 1 must convince those cone 
ed ~ and everybody is concerned 
I am.interested in peace,”, 

Since he wanted to go on living fe 
` while, he said, he would follow any 
. who called on him to keep out ofii 
.„ only “he told me where 1 could go” „ 

„., ÎM some of those in authority, ¥ 
` 'détecttd a “nervousness about the 
„ink ~— and this applies to those iY’ 

thority in the West as it does to thos’ 
the East” 

,„._ Déspite the fact that many 

werê touched upon’ only perfunek 
;. fd much remained unclarifled, and 

, pile the fact that in their attempt 4 

thinking many speakers fell back o1 

and very old positions, and though: 
; Polish events'ovérshadowed the me 
` {Stefan Heym: “Is the fuse burning? 


„,& few kilometres away while we 


about peace? the GDR can take 

for havihg madé this meeting possi 
Hermjin said in his closing adt 
For me if İs a dream come [rue 7 
f rcari whieh, octupled me in the 
few rionths arid ‘from which 1 4%: 
Want to wake up: I wish (hat now we 


'êtûrted we will continue.” ' `’ 


Let's hopé sS 
eS hope O. Kar. Holnz Bat 


۹ (Frankfurtet Rundséhau, 14 Decembei 1 


„We talk both about the šamêé' arid about 
different thingş. Armament In the capi- 
taJist world creates and preserves Jobs. 

“The opposite sill remains to be 


This is a tarity in semifar type meet- , proved. But armament in ouf world te- 
duces the standard of living, whieh is 


bone out in our everyday lives.” 

He. went on to say: “The tragedy of 
the Children's Crusade repcatş, İtself in 
to war or peace?” is the Puclear thre 
and he even more frightening questlon 


the. Pence Movement. Behind tho ques- 


Historian warns of Géermany’s 


i >‏ ا 
culture, : .‏ 
.Mûdzér nd ' Goeth” Selarnlhors‏ 
E et wl‏ 
Dealing with hlstory 1S noptivate pas-‏ ..„, 


. turê piğes of’ néwspapers," ° ctiticised 
Stûrmer. . : ا‎ 


The questlon is: are there also two 

hota ge is Goethe read diffe 
‘ih East‘ Getmdany hani 

Ca y thantin West 

PEN génêral- pecretary. Martin Gregor. 
Dellin saw’ thé ‘division of German ite 
rature primarily in the fact that “its lar- 
ger paft’iş port-existent lif the GDR." 

At some point, he said, the idea of 


' two: German! literatura will have to 
`" abdidohed. The: literature, of a era 


‘linked like water in. the 


Zeltgeist 4. ii. Pipes:.of 8 


""* I'S trdë‘that'a West Çerrian 
` stêr fÎids It ‘êasier tê’ ûnderstan BOVE] 


‘bout a'workihg‘cla‘s fanilly than Thomas 


‘Mann's’ Magfé AMouritiîn, BUt ths. real 


ld e o frndilon and 


proclaitled "an 


umenjs , to Kalseérs 'Wilkelm and 
fÎripa.on pega 18. 


5 opted out 


had be i 


othing but proğtesiivê êri 1 
#laht’ ff  inelides Thomas 0" 


‘ground’ makês for survival ‘in’ a ‘nuolear 
attack" 7: r. . 
There was no audience, except for the 
' ‘press, 0 iê . 
ings — not only in the East bult in the 
West aswell. .’ :' E 
` In any event, thé Chancellor's visit to 
Gûsirow immediately before the .East 
„` Berlin meeting: showed: thé GDR'S mas- 
tery İn pivking the right spectators, ' 
The journalists at tho mesthing were 


A EE E IS8 
divided. 
I the ‘GDR history is the ‘sword: In 
the’ Federal Republic it fs ptt of {he ` 
, , Ullure pages of, newspapers, a e 


., toll q mêelihg ir Munich of the Calho- ‘time jn. the GDR: “There, ‘history is 
a EE UE LL TK A E PE 1 
. he Sword; with uş if iş part of the cul- 


lic Academy in Bavaria,’ 

, .. Michael Stûrmer, gri Erlanigén histori 
„an, said the Federal Republic of Gêtma- ` 
ny was “half a nation that 

`. Qf the totality, of German history... 

„East :Belin,, on the other hand, was 

, , Teluctant to give up its claims to intel 
° Jettual leadêrship; 1"? ا‎ 

7 The meeting dealt primarily with ‘the 

, PR's . attempts . to , strengths 

..ountyg, nallolel USO eE ر‎ 

i{aying. elin. to, eris ad. personalitjeg of 

German, history, ° Prussii, Goethe And 

ıı laer ae cases in point, 7, 

The theme was “Divide Germany — 

„Divided CujleT", e 

: xsl sogn:became clear that the. Federal 
Republic has accepted the GDR’g 

..for a:national identity. a5 a. provgcation 

ı ‘Father than an-qpportunlfy; :', .. , 

ı. :1 Usurpation. and isolation. :were th 

most f requentlyused. words iin deseriblng 
tha GDR's .chahged attltude towards: the 

‘common ‘Gêran: history. :.:. -, 

` That brux'in the: debatsl'ùn-Germian 

Re: debatë''ùn-Gernian '‏ , ا 
ahi e mie, of hillohoot said‏ 

, .. „His, Oppositd' nuihbêrs ih aşt Geéirha. 

e Corpumunlat Party, lie a 2 

9me natlonal-ffberal so 't speûk;acen- 

ing Bisiarék and Prussia’ N f 

... There n 


territory,” 


Association’ together tise , iri 


initialed by the GDR writer Stephan 


Hermlin, would take place, 


Naturally, Hermlin had the blessing 


of the GDR parly brass, but this is not 
ulways enough in East Germany, 
When the meeting was opened, a re- 
lleved Hermlin said: “Sometimes it's 
1 possible to do things other people con- 
sider impossible . because they're’ not 
pfepafed {o try” 1 
„The çoniference, known as “Berlin 
Meeting for the Promotion of Peace", was 
` held under extremely favourable ‘con- 
dîllonis immedlatély after thè Honecker- 
Sehmidt meeting.’ 7 4 
If wêş held on a day when ‘the party 
organ Neues Deuitschland carried the 
` bainer headilne: “Erith Honecker: Eu- 
1 0 ا‎ no Euro-Schism”, 
,„ ' Unfortunatelj, the meting was over- 
; shêdbwed by the events: in Poland: 
° TH Was nevér intended’ lo ‘pass resolu- 
' Hons and ° issue - conmunlqués. What 
mattered was orily what the assembled 


intellectuals had to say to each other, - 


' and. they spoke with remarkable frank- 
1 MESS, 1 


. ‘ı ‘Fow ‘of the tricky issues concerning 


: GDR society were swopt under-the .car- - 
pet in fact, the ears of the SED brass in 


' the: nearby Çentral Çomniitiee bui 
1 must have been ringing٫ e 
: ' Thero was enough said ‘that | was 
.ı thought-provoking „for Western politi- 
cians as well — especially the West 
. Gerrans, They would bç well advişed to 
, -loolg.at the pinutès ‘of the meeting. 
`. "x Organişar , Hermlin himself .touched 
upon the first taboo when quoting a.pa- 
„ci Lenin statement in a, sociçty that 
Js `.pfficjally .,governed by . the maxim 
=, paçe, mpşt bo ‘armeid”, calling for uhi- 
lateral, dişarmûment,  . 
ت‎ i. 0 ۹ “makg, peace without 
0 ns", which. was ip, sence topi 
. And ,thşrefore “had ا‎ E 9 hy 


ad ‘previously,. at. best ‘been heard in : 


,  Rrqtgşlant circles qf fhe GDR. ,, 

Stefan Heym, whose publication. in 
lhe Wes. of hiv qovel Coll, had 
. earned him 8. 10,000-imark [ns the 
GRR ind expulsion: (along ` with 'othérs) 

from the ' Writers’ ' Atsociatlon, ° qiues- 
„ıt ohed „apparepily eternal 'GDR textbook 
2 trlhs: ‘There, is no'such thing asa just 
' War tolaj:-It ‘ddésn’t ëxlst and if ‘canhot 
0 fhere are no jlst’ atom 
ı1 Bomls. Tha SS-20.:is just ; 
‘i. Pertehihg:}l:. o. f ci 2 Ri n 
` -Heyivisiugedted that people whb f 
, Such weapons be castigated mE 
ihr Nelthbr ‘ofi.the:' two German’ states 
a there'is:aidinger that a 
+i wûr ‘willbe fought, on: German: 
ı:' sald Heêym. 2 ak 
و‎ "Rolf. :Sekneider, 
ii, from, ‘Hhe,, Writers! 


ul, 


who was expelled 


۹ 


أ 
ا 
. 
1 
:1 
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The dangers of 


depression 


ld people often get depressed. This 

is why tliey sometimes try and kill 

themselves, 

Suicide motives among old people are 
{he subject of a survey by Götz Kockott 
of the Max Planck Psychiairy Institute, 
Munich. 

Widespread interest is shown in the 
motives of young people; few seem to 
care why the old may feel like commit 
ting suicide, he says. 

Yet when they show signs of contem= 
plating suicide, the signs must be taken 
very seriously indeed. 

He deals with 4,190 patients whose 
case hislories included suicide bids. 
They are considered in three age groups: 
under 40, between 40 ard 64, and over 
64. Men account for only about one case 
in three. Among the younger age groups 
men are clearly under-represented iri re- 
lation to their proportion of the popula= 
tion. 

Only among the over-64s does their 
number correspond to their percentage 
of the population in thelr age group. 

Suicides seem more likely to be single 
or divorced than married in all {hreê age 
groups. In the two younger groups the 
proportion of widows and wlidowors was 
roughly in keeping with the national 
average. 

Dr Kockott attributes the infrequency 
of suicide among married people to the 
sharing of tasks and the feeling of to- 
gelherness marriage brings. 

Writing in the medical journal Fort 
schritte der Medizin, le notes thot both 
over-64s and under-b4s gave disputes 
wilh lıusbandl or wife as the hain single 
rwason why they had altempted sulcide, 

"Then came disputes with other ment- 
bers of the family, health worries (espe- 
cially among the elderly), loneliness and 
lack of social contacls. 

Tear of changes İn personal circu 
stances rates fiflh in order of impor- 
tance; it is lypical of the oldest of the 
1hree age groups. 

It is usually a matter of having to 
ieave the family home and move lo an 
insititulion. 

Dr Kockolt concludes that suicide 
prevention among the old must eoncen- 
trate mainly on depression, which is 
common. 

Intensive psychiatric care must also be 
accompanied by clear-cut social therapy 
to ensure that old folk do not feel there 
is nothing left for them to experience 
and that they are superfluous. 

Rolf Degen 
{Rhelnische Past, 12 December 1931) 
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about 500 divorces were granted in 
Hamburg alone to battered wives. 

Emergency phones manned by social 
workers totalled an annual 550 calls 
triggered by family disputes, threats and 
violence, 

An October 1980 Infas poll revealed 
that 50 per cent of Hamburg men and 
women felt battered wives slood tlie best 
chance of help in a refuge. 

Other facilities mentioned were Pro 
Familia (31 per cent), the police (28 per 
cent), the family welfare department (25 

er cent), other citizen's adivce centres 
b3 per cent), women's groups (18 per 
cent) and doctors, lawyers and clergymen 
(14 per cent each). 

The total comes to over 100 per cent 
because niore than once choice was al- 
lowed. 

The report suggests setting up more 
advice centres and improving coordina- 
tion among those that already exist. 

Thomas Wolgast 


(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
fûr Deutschland, 17 December 1981) 


Battered wives “not an 
isolated problem’ 


October and November 1980. There 
were 840 in all. 

In 412 cases charges were preferred 
for grievous bodily harm and trespassing 
in connection with the use of force, inı- 
sults and threatening behaviour with 
firearn18. 

Nearly all the 412 men had steady 
relationships with the woman in ques- 
tion: 155 were husbands, 71 good 
friends, 59 men-friends and fiances, 43 
ex-husbands, 20 ex-friends or fiances 
and !] sons. 

Most divorce court judges questioned 
said that wife-battering was mentioned 
in about 10 per cent of divorce proceed- 
ings. That would mean that in 1979 


Jail or social work: choice for 
those who can’t pay up 


security, unemployment or health insur- 
ance contributions are made on their 
behalf. They can work either during the 
week or at weekends. 

They work off the exact number of 
days to wliich they haye been sentenced, 
six hours’ work being counted as a day. 
Two court officials monitor the scheme 
to make sure that it works. 

Their brief is not only to ensure thal 
convicts serve their sentence but also to 
liaise wilh the social service fucilitiets 
where {hey Work, 

In ' the first three months of the 
scheme 60 applications were made by 
convicted debiors In ihe two towns to 
work off their sentence by social service, 

Thirty were doing so at the time of 
writing. Dr Zimmermann hopes in this 
way to be able to reduce by a third the 
number of seniences served for debt 
offences, 

The debtors themselves are generally 
relieved at not having to spend time in 
prison, an absence the neighbours night 
notice. 

They welcome the opportunily of in- 
conspiciously working somewhere in- 
stead, and at a time and place of their 
own choosing. This enables them to 
keep up their normal jobs. 

Aş Dr Zimmermann puts it: “Their 
social environment remains intact.” 

Albert Bechtold 
Gtuttgarter Nachrichten, 17 December 1984) 
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Corietet debtors in Hesse call, a5 an 


experiment, choose between serving a 
prison sentence or doing soclal work. 


The scheme has been run for three 
months in Hanau and Kassel and is sll- 
pervised by Dr Zimmermann of the 
Hesse Justice Ministry in Wiesbaden. 

His department deals with alternatives 
1o conventional penal sanctions. 

If the experiment continues to be as 
successilul as interim results indicate, it 
is fo be extended io the entire slate in 
mid-1982. 

When a debtor refuses or is unable 1o 
pay, and the usual court proceedings fail 
to settle the debt, he eventually has {o 
serve a prison sentence. 

The sentence is imposed as a number 
of days at a rate of so many marks a 
day. 

This puts Hesse (and other states) on 
the spot. In 1980 there were 1,750 pri- 
son sentences imposed for debt offences. 
Yet prisons are overflowing. 

Besides, short-term sentences expose 
prisoners lo criminal influence and cost 
ihe taxpayer an estimated DM70 a day. 

Sentences in Hanau and Kassel con- 
tinue to be imposed in terms of so 
much money or, alternatively, so many 
days in goal, But convicts are now sent a 
letter saying they can do social work in 
stead. 

A list of social service centres where 
this work can be carried out is included. 
The condemned persort has a fortnight 
in which to decide whether to take up 
the offer, 

If he does, there is an application 
form attached for him to fill in and 
send to the authorities. 

In fhe Harau and Kassel areas there 
are 100 social services with 300 jobs be 
tween which debt offenders canı choose. 

They can work off their debt in kin- 
dergartens, old folks homes, hospitals, 
sports clubs, museums, animals’ homes 
and forestry departments. 

They work in kitchens or a8 cleaners. 
They clean up the forest or keep parks 
neat and tidy, Even with unemployment 
on the increase there has been no diffi- 
culty yet in finding jobs for them. 

They work free of charge. No social 


محم . 


I to court for stealing a Bundeswehr 


10 January 1982-No, 10j No, 1019-10 January 1982 


The UN Year, they say, served OUR WORLD 


the purpose of putting a smokes 
around realities by stressing the char, 
able charter of the Year. The disah: 
demand righis insletd of pily and gy, 
darity instead of “a lıeurl". 

Frau Degener denied that the 
that invaded the Westphalia Hall wa 
“radical minority", saying: “N, 
disabled peuple are never given an opp, 
tunity to say sonteihing about the cond; 
lions in which they live. They ure iı 
lated, locked up and ire nol permilk: 
1o as much as develop needs of thf 
own.” 

Pelra, who has been in an inslitulie 
for 15 years (Fbecuuse my mother j 
poor") is a case in point, 


help or advice, says a report pub- 
jished by Hamburg's sexual equality 
“We're made to get up at 6 a.m. andk commissioner, Eva Rühmkorf. 


The use of force on women is not a 
marginal problem. It occurs frequently 
and in all age groups, career groups and 
, social strata. 

The report does not, as has often been 
{he case, rely on women’s testimony. It 
also consults people not directly con- 
cemed, such as the police, public pros- 


9 p.m, we must be in bed." 
She shares a dormitory wilh 14 olk 
— 15 women aged between l6 and 6. 
Said another woman who has tried t 
kill herself: “Î have been asking f 
years that the nursing staff knock ¢ 
the door before entering. To no avail. 


cleaning woman told me: “I thı 8 
this was an institution’, 8 e 0 a 
Even where conditions ire reasinal) merely to shed light, as a pilot project, 
“lolerable™" there is “lolal cire to IK op a social black spot and fact of life. 
point where I lose all desire to haye: Family fisticuffs are particularly fre- 
wil of ny own.” quent at weekends and on holidays, such 
The mistrust of he disuahled is ju; as Christmas. The sparks usually fly in 
tified. Whenever they rise aguinst pif, the evening or at night. 
alms and hypocrilical solidarity appt As a rule the police are then the only 
lhe non-handivapped donurs go on tk: institution that can be called in to help. 
uffensive. . Social workers are no longer available on 
This was so at the opening ceremon the phone. د‎ 
for the UN Year in Dortmund, iH ws  Îf battered wives try the next day to 
al lhe Rehabilitation Fair in Diüssellol amive at other than short-term, stop-gap 
and al many other events during ik Slulons, they usualiy find that: 
Year of the Disabled. 0 all institutions, and ole 
1 who give advice are inclined towards 
TH was so whenever the disabled 
mounel prolest, demonstrations (i shoriterm solutions on the assumption 
aginst he Frmkfurt courl ruling in 
neclion will ù spoiled viaciton) or wha 
they went on hunger strike against it 
discontinualion of transport favililics f 
ihe handicapped. lt applivd tvery fim 
when they had to fighl for rights th 
the non-lundicupped take for grinted 
The mistrust is fuelled still further’ 
ihe cutbacks in the social wear seek 
Kurl Jacobls, professor of vocatior 
teaching for the disabled, said “it is H 
height of cynicism; these culbacks a 
tıntamount to an impoverishment of lË 
disabled ordered by lhe slate.” 
Heinz Wel 
(Kölner Stadt-Aneriger, 17 December 19$ 


quickly be dealt with once and for all." 

Or so the authors of the reporl, ps¥= 
chologisls bath (and women), say. They 
claim that doctors’ consuitations tend to 
take less than IO minutes, while police 
dlls to deal with family quarrels take 5 
to 20 minutes. 

As for the legal profession, lawyers 
only find time for a longer consultation 
in connection with divorce proceedings. 

The soclal services seldom [ind time 
to provide intensive advice either, the 
E says. They have far too much else 


Yet for most women who had prob- 
lems with husbands or men-friends the 
changing circumstances were a long- 
tem process, with many discouraging 
developments and fresh starts. 

beirg so, particular importarice 
.must be attached to the projects launch- 
‘ed and sponsored by the women's 
movement, such as refuges for battered 
Wives and an emergency phone number 
for women who had been raped. 

report evaluated ail the Hamburg 
Police callsto handle family disputes in 


Fine judgment 


he judge, not the man in ths dock, 
the fine imposed by the court 
i Practical joke in Paderborn, West’ 


A S5.yearold unemployed man was 


It was particularly so for the Minit 
because North Rhine-Westphal 
minisiries were among those thal fu’ 
1o reach {he six per cent enıployn# ? 
larget for the disabled. 

Only 5.5 per cent of those employ 
by the slate are disabled, he suid. 

Farthmann attribued the failure E 
reach the targvt {o the high quula ¢ 
slate employees in the Ministrics 
Education and the Interior, which # 
count for two-thirds of all personnel 
the slate payroll; and it is almost im” 
sible to employ fhe handicapped as # 
chers and police officers. 

Though he would like to see the f 
ally for falling short of target E” 
from the present DM100 {o DM2 
month, this is impossible becvauis 


uniform’ while under the influence of 
would severely deplete tlıe already emf? : 


and d a fellow-drinker 
state coffers, hit, ee 


Yet it would be desirable to do? The but as he 
Ihe penally and so exert pressure * had ا‎ 2 e in DIL, judge 
fhe DM1OO penalty introduced Fj Eat Rin E e a of RE O 

penalty introduced | im out o own 
1974 is worth tess than half now, e Pocket, 1 ey 


inflation, Reinhard Yo 


(Frankfurter Kundschau, 1S December IF" 


dpa 
(Khller Nachrichtan, 13 December 1951} 
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W SOCIETY 


Disabled hold ‘trial’ which condemns 
businessmen, institutions, doctors 


room. And then they come and interpret 
this as “conspicuous restlessness’, 

Rolf Baader of tlıe Self-Help Society 
for the Disabled told the meeling tliat 
the “examination methods for people 
who have committed sex crimes are par» 
ticularly humiliating. The prisoners have 
electrodes attached to the penis and are 
{hen shown pomographic films. The re- 
action is to provide information on the 
sex drive.” 

Before the disabled were allowed 1o 
start their tribunal in the very place 
where the Year of thé Disabled offi 
cially began, they had to overcome some 
unexpected obstacles, 


The city of Dortmund (which subsi. 
dised the opening ceremony that usher- 
cd in the Year of the Disabled 
ihe tune of DM500,000, playing hosl lo 
svores of politicians) initially refused to 
provide suitable premises for the tribun= 
al. 

I appears thal tlie city falhers were 
still upset at the protest demonstralioit 
before the opening. ceremony when i 
group of disabled people defied ihe 
ushers and went into the hall. 

They complained that tle assembled 
politicians were talking about them in- 
siead of with: them, eventually managing 
to get on to the stage and forcing Pre- 
sident Carstens to vacate it, 

In the end, the tribunal was held in 
a Protestant church without politicians, 
without „government. officials, wilbhout 
the major societies for the handicapped 
ard without contributions from chitil- 
able organisations, 


Suid Theresia Degener in her opening 


- address: “As opposed 1o the established 


organisations for {he handicupped and 
UN observation of the International Year 
of the Disabled, which work hand in hund 
with the ghetto policies of welfare author- 
ities our fundamental principle is hat the 
handicapped must speak for themselves.” 
This is tlie more imporlanl, the criti- 
cal disabled say, since it is exactly this 
that they are denied in a reality that is 
marked by tulelage and ghettoisation. 


Handicapped 
‘are being 


. ‘helped’ 


Though fully understanding the impa- 
tience’ of the disabled, their next-of-kin 
and their frierids and their disappoint- 
ment over gaps and omissions in inte- 
grating’ them ' into society as equals, 
Farthmann said that, compared ‘with 
previous decades, 1981 ‘has resulted in a 
breakthrough, : 

: He listed several innovations ainied at 
making the life of the handicapped ea- 
sier, : : 

On the negative side, he said, was the 
rapidly rising number of severely 


in North Rhine-Westphalia alone 


` there 40,623 severely handicapped peo- 


ple out of work aš at the end of No- 
vember ~~ an increase ‘against the prevl- 
ous year by 10,626 (354 per cent). 

Said ‘Farthmann: “This isa biiter pill 
10o swallow.” 


ز“ ج ج 2 


‘disabled unemployed, 


Et 


"ilr ei 


٠ 8 


iaela 


fact, it is these barriers — frequently ar- 

bitrarily and brutally erected — that turn 

them into disabled persons. 

A woman suffering from muscular 
dystrophy spoke of “violation of human 
rights”, citing a gynaecologist wlıo asked 
her what she wanted the Pill for. 

Another woman who reported to the 
police that she had been raped was told: 
“It nıust be wishful thinking rather than 
realily.” 

A Munich lawyer told the tribunal of 
children who had been gagged with 
surgical tape by the orderlies and of 
others who were allocated specific limes 
for going io the toilet and who, as a 
consequence, soiled themselves and were 
then forbidden to take a bath. 

He also quoted an institution director 
who had been threatened with criminal 
charges because he refused to permit the 
children to play outdoors as having sail: 
“The inntale material will get fixed 
times allocated for exercise.” 

The lawyer told the tribunal about 
four disabled persons who had to go to 
court to exercise their rights to apart- 
ments of their own, 

The situation is most disastrous in 
psychiatric clinics and scandals that come 
to light are only the tip of an iceberg, The. 
relevant organisations speak of “beatings, 
manslaughter, larceny, embezzlement, 
unlawful locking up and drug abuse in 
mental homes." 

One of the participants in the iribu- 
nal who had shaved his head (“out of 
protest because they made tne a ward of 
court”) and who wore a shield around 
his neck ("if tey put me into a mental 
home again Pll go on hunger strike") 
tellingly described the vicious circle in 
this kind of institution: 

“We have nothing to occupy ourselves 
with and are not even alowed to read. 
So all you can do is walk around the 
place — up and down, There isn't nıuch 
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Ce unspectacular work in so- 
cial institutions is the way to im- 
prove the lot of the disabled; says North 
Rhine-Westphalia’s Social Affairs Min- 
ister Friedhelm Farthmann. 

Speaking as the United Nations Year 
of the Disabled came to its final days, 
he said aggressive action such as the 
“cripples tribunal” in Dortmund was 


` less likely to help, 


„ He conceded that there was room for 
improvement ir the approach of go- 
vernment agencies, 

But the “cynical and inhuman” lan= 


. guage used at the Cripples’ Tribunal, he 


said, besmirched the hard work done by 
many institutions, , 

In his balance sheet of the Intérna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons, Farth- 
mann called the organisers of the Dort- 
mund Tribunal “ideologues who would 
othefwise be unable to make themselves 
heard politically.” 

„ He warned the disabled against allow- 
ing: themselves to be abused by such 


` ideologuês. 3 i. 


The UN Year was û suceesş;: Only 
those Who expected patent remedies 
were disappointed. : 


he last days of the International 

Year of the Disabled were marked 
by the “Cripples’ Tribunal" in Dort- 
mund where 400 lıandicapped people 
charged society with abuse, discrimina- 
lion and inhumanity. 

The “Cripples’ Tribunal" has put 
various public sectors in tlhe dock, 
among them: 

e Institutions ard charitable organi- 
sations “for perpetuating and obfuscat- 
ing” the conditions in them; 

® Social welfare authorities for “arbi- 

trariness"; 
,„ ® Businessmen for “enriching them- 
selves by oxploiting the disabicd in 
special workshops under the cloak of 
kindness"; 

6® The lawmakers who are respons- 
ible for lhe “inhuman rale of pay in 
workshops for {he disabled”; 

®’ Funding agencies for having made 
the legal jungle even more impenetrable; 

® Doctors for treating the disabled 
as second-class citizens; and 

® The media for “serving VIPs and 
politicians in their bid [or self-glorifica=- 
tion and promoting their image as benc- 
factors.” : 

The cases presented by disabled peo- 
ple, orderlies and social workers were 
shattering — shattering because they 
occurred in a country that calls itself 
civilised. 

The story of Peter, one of {he 400, is 
typical: “lI waş three when 1 was put 
into an institution. Today I know thal it 
was a mental home for children. I] was 
tied down with ropes, given jabs and 
beaten," 

Peter 19, a spastic [rom Munich, 
Telates the story of a person whose ghel- 
to .career began in childhood because the 
medical profession was unable to come 
up with a correct diagnosis; or perhaps 
because his parents lacked the necessary 
slamina in fighting bureaucracy or be- 
uause of a series of unfortunate coinci- 
dences, : 

What .happened to him was unfortu- 
nate, but it was no coincidence, Institu- 
tions are still the ultimate fale of many 
disabled people for whom there is no 


` scHool nearby and who can find no ap- 


prentticeship in their home town. 

The insitution becomes both melting 
pat .and terminus... perhaps because 
ihe spirit of the 1920 Prussian law go- 


. verming the disabled is still alive: “The 


eripple belongs in an institution.” 

in Peter's case, the institution was ã 
mental home. After. nine years, he was 
put in another home and for four years 


.allended a special school. .All he re- 
„. members. of; that time is that he was 


frequently “kicked in. the belly” 


`“. Two morê ‘institutions . followed be- 


fore, as a young man, he wound up. in 


"an old people's home, 


.When’ he complained about the con 
stant tulelagc and a life governed by ıre- 


‘gulations he considered humiliating, he 


was threatened with ‘being made a ward 
of cour: -.. : 
et on a train 
in a bid for freedom. 2 
Today, Peter, who is tied: to a wheel. ' 
chair, has his own apartment and is 
trying to recover from the harm that 
was done to’ him in’ various institutions, 


` There is Hardly any area of day-to-day 


without ' bèrriers for the disabled. In 


`“ ‘This prompted him to 


: Ffiedns are lending a helping hand. . 


